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‘ALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


SCIENCE: The Basic Science Education Series UNITEXT — for Intermediate 
Grades and Junior High School 


by Bertha M. Parker 
SOCIAL STUDIES: Basic Social Education Series UNITEXT — for first through twelfth 


years 


V 


by Campbell, Heffernan, Wrightstone, Hockett, and others 
READING: 1941 Edition of The Alice and Jerry Books — Complete basic read- 


ing program through intermediate grades; parallel books; readiness 
books; complete teaching accessories. Companion Books completely 
revised in the new 1941 Edition 


by Mabel O’Donnell and others — 


Write our nearest office for further 
information on these books 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
New York San Francisco 
Representatives : : Ned W. Hill, 2051 Norwalk Ave., Los Angeles 


he M. B. Hites, 95 Forest Lane, Berkeley ‘ 


New Heath Texts 
for Your Social Studies Classes 


Your Government, Today and Tomorrow 


L. J. O'Rourke 
Builds a real understanding of the processes of government and of its 
close relation to the individual’s everyday life. /ust published 


The Constitution of the United States 


Maurer and Jones 
With an Introduction to the Study of the Government of 
our Country (Revised Edition) 


Our Economic Problems 
Bohlman and Bohlman 


Gives high school students a real understanding of how our 
economic system functions. Jn press 


Everyday Occupations 


Davey, Smith, and Myers 
Covers unskilled and semi-skilled jobs as carefully as the 
technical and professional vocations. Jn press 


Selling 


Blackstone, Crawford, and Grinnell 
Never a dull moment in this modern text built around 
actual selling situations. Ready for fall classes. 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY SAN FRANCISCO - CALIFORNIA 


sp; Orr. FR. f. rz. Es. 28s. 
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I GO TO MANAOS 


Frances Norene Ahl, Glendale High School, Glendale 


Ox of the most fascinating 
flights in the world is that from 
Belem up the Amazon to Manaos, 
once the metropolis of Brazil’s mighty 
rubber empire. The journey is made 
in a specially-constructed 8-passenger 
Fairchild of Pan American Airways. 


It was scarcely 7 o'clock in the 
morning when we boarded the plane 
and watched it pushed from the docks 
into the mighty river. Soon we were 
cruising beneath a soft blue sky. Be- 
low the heavy growth of the island 
of Marajo passed in review. Ere long 
we dropped down at the edge of the 
island while men in a little boat rowed 
out from the town of Curralinho to 
refuel the plane. The current was so 
rough that only one or two of the 
passengers braved the perpendicular 
ladder and left the plane for a cup of 
coffee. The rest were quite content 
to take their refreshments in the Fair- 
child-and gaze forth upon the inter- 
esting scenes. 

As we neared Gurupa, a white- 
washed town atop the high bank 
bluff, we looked down on great tribu- 
taries of the river running like 
mighty roads through the impene- 
trable jungle. Only from the air does 
the Amazon reveal its complete 
width, the surface of the water dotted 
with myriads of islands. Only from 
the air does the towering jungle fully 
show its wild majesty, the true beauty 
of its gigantic trees heavy with vines 
and orchids. 

It is above Gurupa that the British 
explorer, Colonel P. H. Fawcett, dis- 
appeared in the year 1925. No trace 
of him has been found. 

At Santarem the clear blue water of 
the Tapajoz flows into the muddy 


Amazon. Near here some 200 people 
from Alabama and neighboring states, 


disappointed with the results of the 


Civil War, decided in 1866 to start 
life anew. Today less than a score of 
them — including the second genera- 
tion — remain. 

At Santarem, the Fairchild went to 
dock. Here a young attorney and his 
wife left the plane, for they were to 
spend three weeks in Henry Ford’s 
little rubber towns. 

In 1927 Ford first initiated his rub- 
ber planting experiment in Brazil 
when he acquired 2,500,000 acres of 
jungles at Boa Vista on the Tapajoz 
River, a distance of 110 miles from 
Santarem. Later he exchanged 704,- 
000 acres of the original concession 
for like acreage at Beterra, about 35 
miles from Santarem. 


Rubber Plantations 


Ford devotes several hundred acres 
tc nurseries. He is endeavoring to in- 
crease the yield of the rubber trees by 
selecting seeds from the heavy- 
yielding trees in the Amazon and 
grafting their seedlings with buds 
brought from the heaviest yielders in 
the Far East. 

He has built a small city on the 
criginal concession at Fordlandia and 
another at Beterra. They are com- 
plete with running water and sewers; 
hospitals and schools; power plants 
and radio stations. 

Half a century ago Henry A. 
Wickham, a British rubber planter at 
Santarem, brought the community 
temporarily into the limelight when he 
successfully concealed rubber seeds in 
bales of wool and smuggled them out 
of Brazil. From these the rubber 
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plantations of Malay and Ceylon had 
their beginnings. It was not long until 
Great Britain destroyed Brazil’s mo- 
nopoly on rubber. 


Beaune Santarem we enjoyed a 


rare panorama. Sail-boats, small craft 
and ocean-going vessels dotted the 
river. Cattle ran in the shallow water 
of the lagoons that sped beneath the 
plane. Thousands of gay-plumaged 
birds flitted across our path. A soft 
haze hung like a veil over the dark 
blue-green of the never-ending tropi- 
cal forest. As far as the eye could 
see there stretched the muddy river, 
myriads of tributaries and lakes, 
blotches of meadows yellow-green, 
and the wild impenetrable jungle. 

As we taxied down among the col- 
ored sail-boats near Obidos, the in- 
creased current of the river was 
noticeable. Here the mighty Amazon 
rushes through a single channel 
scarcely a mile and a quarter in width. 
The true significance of this fact be- 
comes apparent when one realizes that 
the king of rivers, carrying one-fifth 
of all the running fresh water in the 
world, rises at Lake Lauricocha less 
than 150 miles from the Pacific Ocean 
and drains ‘an area of more than 
2,700,000 square miles. 

Mid-afternoon and we circled low 
over the colorful city of Manaos, 
quickly to espy the brilliant mosaic 
dome of its magnificent million-dollar 
opera house. Here, but a few decades 
ago, the social life of the then gay, 
luxury-loving metropolis centered. 


A Cultural Center 


While Brazil’s rubber empire flour- 
ished, Manaos was a city of incredible 
wealth. The finest artists of France 
and Italy together with those of Brazil 
were engaged to paint the beautiful 
canvases and frescoes of this theater. 
Enormous sums of money were spent 
to bring culture a thousand miles up 
the Amazon. And not infrequently 
the boxes in the opera house were sold 
for hundreds of pounds. 

It was the dream of the rubber mil- 
lionaires that Manaos would become 
a second Paris. They built a road 10 
miles into the jungle thinking that 
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their metropolis would grow there. 
They erected palatial homes rich with 
statuary and art. They filled their 
city with gay cafes, fine squares and 
substantial public buildings. They es- 
tablished the first tramway system in 
South America — Manaos had street- 
cars before Liverpool. 


Brazil’s trade in wild rubber reached 
its peak early in the 20th century. 
Then, as the British plantations in 
Malaya rapidly developed and in- 
creased their output, the Amazon re- 
gion faced the disappearance of its 
great monopoly. 


Manaos suffered disaster. But it is 
by no means the ghost city that some 
would lead us to believe. Today, the 
development of the fabulously rich 
and fertile valley is being amazingly 
hastened by weekly air service. 


a with me down the Avenida 
Eduardo Ribeiro in the late after- 
noon. Note how the spacious boule- 
vard is lined with neat fig-trees artis- 
tically trimmed. See the shops busy 
with people; the crowds thronging the 
trams and streets. The sidewalk 
cafes — reminiscent of Paris — re- 
sound with the voices_of happy 
people. 


Let us visit the docks. You are 
amazed to find them teeming with 
life! Great ocean liners are unloading 
the wares of distant lands. Native 
crafts crowd the waterfront. Little 
fishing vessels pass to and fro. 


We continue on to the market- 
place—a sheer wall of brilliant 
stucco buildings adorned with tile dec- 
orations. Block after block we wander 
through the stalls where genial mer- 
chants display their varied goods — 
beans, onions and farina; colorful 
yardage, shoes and men’s ready-to- 
wear; bicycles, hardware and dishes. 


Returning to the pension, we cross 
the plaza that faces the opera house, 
and pause to examine the courtway 
strikingly paved with black and white 
Italian mosaics. Before us towers a 
beautiful monument dedicated “to the 
Opening of the Amazon to the world’s 
trade, the allowing of free passage to 





the vessels of all ports.” Friendly 
children playing in the fountain are 
eager to converse with us; scores of 
people hasten by as they return to 
their homes at the end of a busy day. 


Manaos, a ghost city, you ask! 
Come and board the plane in the 
early hours of the morning while the 
full moon is still casting its silvery 
beams over the mighty river. As we 
raise slowly above the church towers 
and steeples, the sky is kissed with 
the first rays of dawn. A soft blue, 
gentle purple, and pale lavender fill 


the heavens. Now a faint pink floods 
the eastern horizon, while a blue haze 
spreads its veil over the mighty 
jungles. 


As we soar away into the heavens 
our eyes linger on the scenes of the 
fast disappearing city silhouetted 
against the sky. It is a sublime pan- 
orama. 

Manaos, a ghost city? 

It is one of the most colorful places 
in the world. And the view of it 
from the air at sunrise is a sight never 
to be forgotten. 


DEATH VALLEY TRIP 


THIS EXPERIMENT IN VITALIZED EDUCATION HAS BECOME 
AN INSTITUTION 


Nn: years ago Professors J. H. 
Jonte and A. T. Bawden organized 
the first College of the Pacific Death 
Valley trip. 


Starting with a small group of 40 
members, it has grown to an average 
of over 150 members each year. 


In addition to students from the 
College of the Pacific, Stockton Junior 
College and Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege, many teachers become members 
of the expedition each year, some of 
them seeking the college credit which 
is offered, and all of them welcoming 
the opportunity to make this low-cost 
cooperative trip in which expert in- 
struction makes a wonderful 8-day 
vacation one of their most vital edu- 
cational experiences. 


Geology is studied first-hand under 
three competent geologists. Three 
professors of chemistry help the mem- 
bers to appreciate the many contacts 
with chemistry made during the trip. 
A special section of the caravan is led 
by a photographer who has had ex- 
perience with desert photography. A 
botanist and a nature study expert are 
surrounded by eager members at every 
stop. 


Occasional stops afford opportuni- 
ties for roadside discussions, while the 
campfire program each evening in- 


cludes talks by the staff which enable 
the members to better appreciate the 
things they have seen during the past 
day or the experiences of tomorrow. 
Group singing, a daily newspaper, and 
stunts lend variety to the program. 


The caravan of over 30 cars, travel- 
ing in small sections, each piloted by 
an experienced leader, and escorted by 
the State Highway Patrol, visits 


AS WORLD FAMOUS 
AS SAN FRANCISCO 





Walker Pass, Townsend Pass, Ben- 
nett’s Well, and many other places 
named after the early forty-niners, so 
many of whom perished in their at- 
tempt to find a path through the 
desert or over the mountains to Cali- 
fornia. Death Valley was named by 
one of these pioneers. 


Some of the outstanding points of 
interest are: The construction work 
at Friant Dam, the majestic spires and 
cathedral-like structures at Red Rock 
Canyon, the oil fields at Bakersfield, 
the chemical industries at Searles 
Lake, the many points of interest in 
Death Valley, Boulder Dam and Mead 
Lake, the volcanic craters, ancient lava 


flows and hot springs near Mono 


Lake, the beautiful trip along the east- 
ern slope of the snow-clad Sierra Ne- 


vada Mountains, and always popular 
Lake Tahoe. 


Swimming is enjoyed in the large 
pool near Trona, the beautiful pool at 
Furnace Creek Inn in Death Valley, 
and in Mead Lake. A boat ride on 
Mead Lake, a trip to Scotty’s Castle, 
a visit to the bottle house at Rhyolite, 
and a ride on the narrow-gauge rail- 
road through the borax mines at Ryan 
are included in the itinerary. 


The expedition travels sagebrush 
style, sleeping on the ground and 
carrying its own food and cooking 
equipment in large trucks. The in- 
formality of this kind of a trip is 
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largely responsible for the good 
times experienced and the friendships 
formed. Indeed, the very nature of 
the trip eliminates all but the best of 
good sports. Past expeditions have 
had excellent success in matrimonial 
matters. Perhaps the full moon on the 
sand dunes in Death Valley has been 
partly responsible for these lifetime 
partnerships. 


In addition to the instructors on the 
staff, there are a physician, two me- 
chanics, a hostess and a program 
leader, all of whom cooperate in main- 
taining a smooth-running, carefully- 
organized, safe expedition. 

Dates this year— April 5-12. Address 


Death Valley Expedition, College of the 
Pacific, Stockton. 


An inspiring point of interest in Death Valley is Zabriskie Point, beautifully pictured here by Frasher’s Photo, of Pomona. Death 
Valley is located in the southeastern corner of Inyo County, on the California-Nevada boundary line, and covers 2,500 square 
miles. Approximately 400 miles lie below sea level, and Bad Water, 276 feet below tide, is the lowest point in the United States. 
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TRIP TO MEXICO 


A CALIFORNIA KINDERGARTEN HAS A WONDERFUL JOURNEY 
TO A LOVELY LAND 


Erna C. Seeger and Marylily Shaughnessy, Kindergarten Teachers, Marin School, 
Albany, Alameda County 


Maexico in the kindergarten? 
No, never! Oh, yes! A simple doll of 
Mexican features and in Mexican cos- 
tume has changed it all. 


For in a kindergarten class in Al- 
bany a most delightful activity on 
Mexico was recently completed. By 
the act of one child bringing to school 
a Mexican doll, interest and thought 
on Mexico was stimulated. It was a 
most appropriate introduction to an 
activity that could be desired. 


The project was naturally initiated 
by a lively discussion. Some of the 
first questions asked by the children 
were: 


Where is Mexico? The answer was simi- 
lar to this: If you travel to Mexico by car, 
it will take about two days. Mexico is near 
Los Angeles and San Diego. 


This explanation was given because some 
of the children had been to these cities. On 
a globe of the world the location of Albany 
was pointed out and the route to Mexico 
was shown. 


What kind of people live there? 
Are their clothes like ours? 


Is it warm or cold in Mexico? 


Do they have hills and mountains in 
Mexico? 


These questions were answered in a man- 
ner similar to that of the first question. 


Some of the children had visited 
Los Angeles, San Diego and Tia Juana, 
Mexico, where they had had an intro- 
duction to Mexican people, markets, 
costumes and crafts. So the idea of 
Mexico in the kindergarten was not as 
far-fetched as it seemed. 


Immediately books, pictures and 
Mexican articles such as the sombrero, 
the serape and Mexican palm toys 
were displayed in the room. The chil- 
dren brought many Mexican articles 
from home. 


Children’s stories of Mexico were 
Placed on the library table. Another 





source of self-stimulation on the part 
of the children was experienced as 
they looked at the colorful, gay pic- 
tures in these Mexican story-books. 


The National Geographic Magazine 
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provided a vicagioys experience of 
visiting Mexico> ‘The -actua’ pkwto- 
graphs of Mexican scenes stimulated 
the children to plan a gigantic mural 
in which the Mexican mountains and 
the volcano Popocatepetl, were pre- 


sented. 


Gradually the need for a Mexican 
house and patio, as well as a Mexican 
market to complete the “kindergarten 
Mexico,” was realized. 

Perhaps this introduction will help 
you to understand and visualize this 



























2 trips out of 3 are free! 


... because Super-Coach travel costs only 
one-third as much as driving my own car” 


“It’s easy to figure out! Since I can travel by air-conditioned Greyhound Super- 
Coach for only a cent and a fraction per mile—and it cost 44 cents to operate 
my own small car—I’m really saving the cost of two trips out of every three. 
As a result I’m a widely traveled person ...1I can afford to be, and so can you! 
Take a tip... take a Greyhound trip next week-end or next vacation!” 


GREYHOUND 


FREES tonne cone men 


Name 
with more than 100 entertaining pictures 
and stories, in full color. Simply mail this Address 
raupon to Greyhound Trevel Bureau, be 
Pine & BatterySts.,SanFraneisco. City 
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ST-2-CA 


“LAND OF ENCHANTMENT” 


1 Come to New Mexico this 
6 | year and slip away completely 
——<<—/ from strain and worry. Im- 
agine the kind of vacation you like 
best—and you'll find it here. There’s 
everything to add extra interest to 
every single day: you can explore 
the ruined cities of a race whose 
origin is lost in the mists of antiq- 
uity; you can wonder at the relics of 
hardy conquistadores who claimed 
this land for Spain four centuries 
ago; you can be awed by majestic 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park; 
you can visit quaint Indian pueblos 
where strange ceremonial dances 
may be in progress, or watch pictur- 
esque native fiestas in villages that 
seem lifted from Old Spain. Each 
hour holds new thrills in New 
Mexico, and this brand-new map of 
carefree vacations, in full color and 
large size, is yours for the asking. 
Use the coupon—now! 


NEW mexico 


STATE TOURIST BUREAU 


New Mexico State Tourist Bureau, 
Room 770, State Capitol, 
Santa Fe, N. M. 


Please send free: () New “Recreational Map of 
New Mexico.” () Official 1941 Road Map. () New 
Booklet, “Land of Enchantment.” 


To. 


activity, as well as its objectives, de- 
velopment and culmination. 


Outline of the Project 


I. General Objectives 


. Social consciousness 
a. Tolerance 
b. Sympathy 
c. Appreciation 


. Friendly reiationships 


Fostering, then satisfying intelligent cur- 

iosity 

a. To develop growth from known to 
unknown 


II. Specific Aims: to encourage 
. Group cooperation 


. Development of initiative 
. Child to be creative and constructive 
. To think problems through 
. To finish task 
. To evaluate work of self and others 


. To stimulate the appreciation of art, lit- 
erature, and music and the mode of life 
of other peoples in contrast to our own, 
the American way. 


III. Means of Attainment 


. Naturally, this work was carried out on 
a child-like level. A little Mexican doll 
was the ambassador of good-will, and 
though a foreign doll it was understand- 
able and made an instant appeal to 
every child. 


. Numerous articles, books and pictures 
were arranged in the room. 


. The articles brought by the teachers were 
a. Sombrero 
. Serapi 
. Mexican shoes 
. Mexican pottery 
. Mexican spoon and fork 


. These articles aroused great interest and 
many questions were answered by the 
teachers as the children were trying on 
the sombreso} serapi, and shoes. 

Like a spontaneous combustion, the 
idea kindled —“‘Let’s Play Mexico.” 
Having had previous experiences in 
dramatization, the children were ready 
to plan for the immediate needs. 

Through travel catalogues and the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazines, the chil- 
dren decided 


1. To paint a mural of sky, mountain, vol- 
cano, hills and valleys 


- To build a house with tiled roof and 
patio 


. To build a market place 
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4. To build a well 
5. To build a plow. 


IV. Manual Art 


In the course of many days on interest- 
ing creative work, many needs became ap- 
parent. Many a discussion had to be set- 


tled by going to the “Library Table” 
a. to refer to pictures 
b. to refer to exhibits brought from home 


SOUTH AMERICA 


with JEHIEL DAVIS 
Complete and Unusual Tour. Lv. July 1 


SIGN UP NOW 


Steamship, Air, and Bus 
Tickets and Tours 


Going anywhere. First consult 


JEHIEL DAVIS TRAVEL SERVICE 


6322 Van Nuys Bivd., Van Nuys, Calif 
iaanias State 5-2090, Night 5-1075 & 5-2513 


H.C. CAPWELL TRAVEL SERVICE 


BROADWAY at 20TH - TEmplebar 1111 


1 
ALASKA ‘st00up-. "Special Alaska 


Garden Cruise directed by Howard Gilkey. 
Write for cost. Leaves June 16. 
Adventure 


SOUTH AMERICA ‘cur trom 


N. Y. 68 days, $395. Also special S. America 
tour escorted by Harold P. Baldwin, 


MEXICO 49-day Student Tour 
$339.50. Bicycle-Horseback- 
Motor-Rail Tour from Mexico City. $215, 


50 days! Other trips by trains, boats, or 
planes. Be away from 2 weeks to 2 months, 


HAWAII - GUATEMALA 
AROUND AMERICA 


WRITE FOR FOLDERS TODAY! 


IT’S IMPORTANT 


to know where to 
stay to get the most 
in comfort and con- 
venience ... That's 
why so many visitors 
to Los Angeles select 
the Biltmore. Rates 
are most reasonable, 
too. 


1500 Rooms—All with Baths 


Singles from $4 
Doubles from $6 
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c. to take a walk to see how a banana tree 
grew 


d. to take a walk to see a tile roof 
e. to take a walk to see a patio 
f. to take a walk to see cacti. 





















When satisfied, the children carried out 
the following in due order: 
a. Wood work 

Tables, cupboards, chairs, a well with 
bucket, burros, chickens. 
. Clay 


Vases, ‘Mexican dishes, candlesticks, 
fruits, tortillas. 





c. Paper work 


Cactus, flowers, corn, bananas, banana 
trees, parrots, fans, sun, ear-rings, brace- 
lets, sombreros, peppers, watermelons, 
combs, saddle bags, tiles for door trim, 
sleeping mats, chickens, masks for danc- 
ers, serapes, guitars, rattles, tambourines 
for Mexican band. 











. Sewing 


Made their own costumes — Mexican 
jackets, mantillas, serapes. 





e. Painting 


‘oe aren’t many foreign countries you can 
visit these days! But you can still go to 
Mexico, and you don’t even need a passport. 

A train trip down the West Coast of Mexico 
offers all the fun and novelty of a trip abroad 
—for a lot less money. Favorable exchange 
rates make your dollars go almost five times 
as far. Furthermore, you can actually see 
twice as much of Mexico when you go by 


Clay dishes, pictures, designs on mats, 
serapes, trees, flowers. 


V. Music 


While the children were beginning ‘to 
live” in their Mexican village, the need for 
Mexican music became apparent. 

























a. Songs train. For example, go to Mexico City on 
1.kIW in Spai our West Coast Route via Tucson, Nogales, 
‘ a ae Oe Guaymas, Mazatlan and Guadalajara. Re- 
pa ee Singing Days turn on the National Railways of Mexico via 
2. The Tambourine ........ Singing Days El Paso. See an entirely different part of 
3. Adios Mama.............:.... Music Hour Mexico each way. Through Pullman Los An- 
rm a Music Hour geles to Mexico City on both routes. Only 
5. Come Dance with Me... Music Hour $105.10 round trip from San Francisco to 
6. Sailor Bo Si S Mexico City; $85.50 from Los Angeles in 
7 Indian Se ene — air-cooled Pullmans (berth extra). 
NE occa teccccs Child Land No. 2 s 
b. Rhythms See Mexico on your trip East 
1. Burrow for as little as $45 extra fare 
2. Drawing water from well ; 
5 Caryng water pi on ead ee eee 
4. Ploughing as little as $45 additional rail fare (berth 
5. Picking and selling fruit extra). You can do it in a week’s time, too. 
6. Fishing—cooking = | [i Uhh 
7. Indian dances ' y P : 
8. Weather — storms, wind, rain, sun : Mail This Coupon 
9. Boat Play in the Sun at the F. S. McGinnis, Dept. SN-3, 
10. Auto 65 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
11. Airplane Desert Resort by the Sea Send me the booklet I’ve checked: 


[] I’ve Been To Mexico 
[) Hore Praya pe Cortes 


12. Train and tunnel 





12. Pinate (Mexican dance game) 


Excerpts from “Carmen” 


Guaymas, Mexico, you'll find all the conven- 


14. Fiesta dances iences of an American hotel in the friendly, Your Name 
foreign atmosphere of Old Mexico. Enjoy Address 
c. Appreciation the swimming, riding, tennis and other sports , 
of a desert resort, plus the world’s finest City______State 


deep-sea fishing. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
At our famous Hotel Playa de Cortés near | 
| 
| 
| 
! 
! 
L 
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asY TO INC, 
6° aan YOu aa 
PACIFIC COAST TRIPS ! 


stop OvER ALL-EXPENSE tours 
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1d 
LOUISE 


tn the Canadian Kockte2 























































































































ENJOY THE THRILLS OF 
3 GAY VACATIONS IN } 


BANFF magnificent Banff Springs Hotel...golf, 
tennis, swimming, riding, hiking, fishing, dancing. 
LAKE LOUISE — glamorous Chateau at the 
edge of loveliest of glacial lakes. Bridle paths, 
swimming, tennis, climbing, motoring, dancing. 
EMERALD LAKE — picturesque Chalet 


with charming informal ine atmosphere... 
boating, riding, hiking, climbing. 
It Costs Sa Little fa See Sa Much 


2 GLORIOUS DAYS .. . . from $36.25 
3 SPECTACULAR DAYS . . . from $46.00 

































































4 COLORFUL DAYS . + from $55.75 
6 WONDERFUL DAYS. - « from $73.25 


Tours begin at Banff June 7 and include hotel 
accommodation and meals at Banff and Lake Louise, 
with visit to Emerald Lake and 126 miles of mountain 
motoring; of in reverse direction from Field. 

Low round-trip fares to_or from Pacific Northwest 
and California via fast Canadian Pacific transconti- 
nental, air-conditioned trains. 165-mile steamship 
cruise included on your ticket between Vancouver 
and Seattle, stopping at Victoria. 


Your Travel Dollar Goes Farther in Canada 


Ask Your Travel Agen tor Canadian Pacific 
OFFICES THROUGHOUT U.S. AND CANADA 


S. E. CORBIN, 152 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 
A. D. MACDONALD, Gen. Agt., 513 West Sixth St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Canadian Pacific 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 






















































































Mexican music 
Marimba records 


VI. Literature 


As a result of the interest aroused by the © 


pictures shown and the stories told, the chil- 
dren began telling original stories about 
their pictures which the teachers quickly 
jotted down. I€ was interesting to note the 
increase in vocabulary and the appropriate 
use of new words as well as an increased 
consciousness of word sounds. The children 
also enjoyed using a few Spanish phrases. 

The following stories stimulated them to 
further dramatization: 


Children of Mexico......................----++ Stella May 
Pancho and His Burro. ..Z. and Jan Gay 





Children and Theater 


You are cordially invited to attend 
a unique conference on children and 
the theater at Stanford University, 


0: interest to English and dramatic 
teachers is a conference on children and the 
theater, given in conjunction with Stan- 
ford’s 50th year celebration on April 9 
and 10. 

The conference, comprehensive in scope, 
will include discussions on teachers speech 
training, radio, and dramatics as it fits the 
needs of the child. 

Co-chairmen for this event are Hazel 
Glaister Robertson, director of Palo Alto 
Children’s Theater, and Hubert Heffner, 
head of the Stanford speech and drama de- 
partment. 

* *€ & 


Save the Redwoods 


S avinc the Redwoods, an 8-page rich- 
ly-illustrated brochure issued by Save-The- 


MEXICO 4 sor FOF 


Sightseeing and contact with Mexican Lead- 
ers. 18 or 30 days. Leaving July 31, with 
DR. ALFRED G. FISK, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco. 


THE YUKON AND 
MIDNIGHT SUN 


ALASKA 


6000 miles of unusual travel with 
DR. HENRY A. FISK, 2310 Merton Avenue, 
Los Angeles. 36 days—$485. Write for folder. 


Here are the kindergarten children of Marin School on their play-train touring Mexico. 
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POS: DU isicsrnicisicsciaticcn .Frances Eliot 
Round the Worlld........................ Esther Braun 
Children of Other Landa.......... Matty Piper 
PU SR ii scicissessesiecneecsescenpoons E. Morrow 
The Forest Pool...................... Laura A. Armer 


National Geographic Magazines 


VII. Achievements 


“Playing Mexico” proved to be a valuable 
and enriching experience. It gratified an in- 
satiable curiosity and provided a living ex- 
perience plus character-building plus factual 
knowledge. 

Home and school were brought closer to- 
gether, as parent, child, and teachers shared 
the common interest as evinced by the many 
scuvenirs and pictures sent from the various 
homes. The children had learned by “liv 


ing” and “doing.” 





Redwoods League, 219 California Hall, 
University of California, Berkeley, outlines 
the two immediate tasks which in 1941 lie 
before the League. 

They involve preservation, under a 10- 
year program, of the next units of Mill 
Creek Redwoods and Avenue of the Giants. 
These units must be preserved by July 1, 
1941, if options to complete these Redwood 
parks are to be kept in effect. 

The two next units, which must be ac’ 
quired this year, will cost $100,000. As in 
the past, it is hoped and expected that 
the State will match $50,000 to be raised 
for this purpose by the League. 

These outstanding Redwood areas are 
being saved for future generations and for 
people today to eniov. 


SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


Positively Destroyed 


Electrolysis 


is the only method en- 

dorsed by physicians for 

its safe and permanent 

removal. 36 years ago 

we invented the multiple needle method 
which save time and money. No pain. No 
scars. All work guaranteed, Consultation 
without obligation. Enclose adv. for 
booklet, ““Your Beauty Restored.” 

Established 47 Years 


MADAME ‘STIVER 


Suite 723 — EXbrook 3380 
133 Geary St. San Francisco 




















Nightless Day Cruises on Princess Liners! 


Go early to Alaska... when the northern lights 
play hide and seek with the rays from the mid- 
night sun . .. where there is unbelievable scenic 
beauty and color and romance. 


Sail on a luxurious Canadian Pacific Princess 
Liner whose itinerary reads like a page from 
your dreambook of adventure. 2000 miles of 
sheltered sailing via the famed Inside Passage, 
visiting picturesque Alert Bay 

® and Prince Rupert; Alaska’s 

| totem pole villages, Ketchi- 

kan and Wrangell; continu- 

ing on past awesome Taku 

Glacier to Juneau of gold 


rush fame, and Skagway, the’ 


city of flowers. If you wish, 
there is time at Skagway for 
side trips to Ben-My-Chree 
and White Horse. 


Ab Nee ee Sd 
ip Ong 


& Pg 


FARES: Regular sailings, 9 days Seattle via 
Victoria, Vancouver to Skagway and return 
$105 up. Also 3 special 11 day sailings via Sitka 
on Princess Charlotte $125 up, leaving Van- 
couver July 1,22 and Aug. 12. Meals and berths 
included on all sailings except at Skagway. 


See Lake Louise, Banff and the Columbia 
Icefield in the Canadian Rockies; a spec- 
tacular low-cost side trip from Vancouver. 


Canada welcomes U.S. citizens... no passports! 


SEE LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT OR ANY 
CANADIAN PACIFIC OFFICE, INCLUDING: 
Los Angeles, 513 W. Sixth Street; San Francisco, 
152 Geary Street; Vancouver, 434 Hastings Street 
W.; Spokane, Old National Bank Bldg.; Seattle, 
1320 Fourth Avenue; Portland, 626 S.W. Broad- 
way; Victoria, 1102 Government Street. 





On your trip East plan to see 
Glorious Glacier Park 


a aX 


A. 
@ THIS YEAR, put Glorious Glacier Park, Montana, in your vacation plans 
as your first ‘‘must see."” Go East on the Empire Builder, famous Great 


Northern Railway transcontinental train. You'll enjoy every mile en route 
and have a wonderful time in the park. 


At Glacier you'll be surrounded by closely-grouped, colorful mountains, 
sparkling glaciers, beautiful lakes, streams and waterfalls—all easily seen from 
open-top motor coaches, lake launches, saddle horses or scenic hiking trails. 


For your comfort and enjoyment there are picturesque hotels and chalets, 
and golf, swimming, fishing, dancing, Blackfeet Indian ceremonials. Ask your 
ticket agent or travel bureau, or mail coupon for color booklet and information, 
including all-expense tours. 


GO East from Portland, Oregon, or Seattle, Wash- 
ington, via Great Northern Railway. STOP at 


Glorious Glacier Park. Choice of routes returning. 


A. L. Scott, Gen’l Agt. Pass’r Dept. 


or W. E. McCormick, Gen’l Agt. 
679 Market St., San Francisco 


605 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 
Send me information about a trip to 


Route of the 
Empire Builder 
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When You Seek 


Professional Advancement 


Enrichment of knowledge—and fresh inspiration for tasks ahead — 
can be gained from the wide variety of courses and conferences in 
diversified fields available to educators at the University of California 
Summer Sessions, at Berkeley and Los Angeles. The Summer Sessions 
begin June 30 and end August 8. Some of the outstanding features are: 


Demonstration Elementary Schools, with 
related courses in progressive education 
methods and units of work construction. 


Recreation Schools for Children where 
sports, athletic games, and handicrafts 
are taught. 


Secondary Schools to be used for teacher- 
training and demonstration purposes. 
Conference for School Executives. 
Conference on Secondary Education. 


Conference on Visual Education. Many 
courses giving opportunity to observe 
demonstrations of educational films and 
other materials. 


Nursery School, providing an environ- 
ment which will further normal develop- 
ment of each child. 


Conference in elementary school super- 
vision. 

Strong offerings in school administration. 
Strong offerings in vocational education. 


Courses in The Dance, including histor- 
ical aspects, festivals, program produc- 
tion; folk, modern and social dancing. 
Courses in speech, and in remedial read- 
ing. 

Work in Dramatics. On the Los Angeles 


campus there will be a cooperative ar- 
rangement with the Pasadena Community 
Playhouse. 


Conference on Junior College Terminal 
Education. 


Available to summer session students are special lectures, forums, 
concerts, drama, and athletic events— many without cost to students. 


For Announcement of Courses, address: Dean of the Summer Session, 
University of California, Berkeley; or Dean of the Summer Session, 
University of California at Los Angeles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California. 


Illustrations are: Wheeler Hall and the 

Campanile, at Berkeley, and Royce Hall, 

at U.C.L.A. (above); Stephens Union, 

at Berkeley, and Kerckhoff Hall, at 
U.C.L.A. (below). 


Berkeley and Los Angeles 
June 30 to August 8 


fe ut vi ats 
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TEACHER TENURE 


Roy W. Cloud, State Executive Secretary 


The following statement on teacher tenure is prepared and published at 
the direction of the Board of Directors of California Teachers Association. 


, —_— has been a major topic 
of study and discussion by California 
Teachers Association for so many 
years it would seem that the subject 
should now be thoroughly under- 
stood. However, there are implica- 
tions which can well be reviewed in 
the light of pending legislation. 


Under the present tenure law a 
teacher who has taught for three 
complete, consecutive school years in 
a district in which the average daily 
attendance is 850 or more secures a 
permanent status upon re-employ- 
ment for the fourth school year. A 
teacher employed in a district in 
which there are fewer than 850 pupils 
in average daily attendance does not 
so secure permanent tenure, excepting 
by voluntary action of the governing 
board, and this voluntary classification 
gives to the teacher the same rights as 
those enjoyed by teachers who have 
become permanent in the larger dis- 
tricts. Boards are now granting tenure 
under this provision. 

A number of bills introduced at the 
1941 session of the Legislature should 
be studied by all school people, 
whether they come within the pro- 
visions of tenure or whether they are 


in districts of fewer than 850 pupils 
in average daily attendance. These 
bills, as briefly outlined, are as fol- 
lows: 

S.B. 119 Mixter. Raises the aver- 
age daily attendance requirement from 
850 to 4,000 and provides that teach- 
ers in a district with fewer than 4,000 
children in average daily attendance 
may be given tenure or be elected for 
terms of three, four, or five years as 
the board may determine. This bill, if 
enacted, would leave approximately 
only 25 school districts of California 
under tenure. In the other approxi- 
mately 2,900 districts teachers would 
be without permanent tenure. 

S.B. 774 Swan. Provides that pro- 
bationary teachers may be dismissed 
for cause only. Probationary teach- 
ers are those in districts which grant 
tenure who have not completed their 
three consecutive school years and 
teachers in districts with fewer than 
850 average daily attendance who 
have not attained permanence through 
previous legislation, or voluntary ac- 
tion of the governing board. 

$.B. 915 Collier. This bill raises 
the average daily attendance limit 
from 850 to 2,000 in any consolidated 
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or union elementary or union high 
school district. 

A.B. 883 Dills. Is a California 
Teachers Association proposal which 
gives to the judge who is to hear a 
tenure case the right in his own dis- 
cretion or upon his own motion either 
to appoint three referees or to hear 
the case himself. It also provides that 
if referees are appointed their com- 
pensation cannot exceed $10 per day 
each. 

A.B. 1066 Call. Is another Califor- 
nia Teachers Association proposal. It 
relates to the term “incompetency.” 
It also provides that a teacher who is 
charged with dishonesty or physical 
or mental condition unfitting him to 
instruct and/or associate with chil- 
dren, may be suspended until the 
charges against him are heard. 

A.B. 1643 Evans. Provides that in 
districts in which the average daily 
attendance is less than 850, teachers 
may be dismissed only by the unan- 
imous vote of the members of the 
governing board of the district. 

A.B. 2297 Lyons. Provides that a 
teacher may not be suspended on a 
charge of incompetency due to mental 
disability until the governing board 
shall have appointed a recognized 
psychiatrist to examine such teacher, 
or unless such psychiatrist shall report 
in writing to such board that such 
teacher is, in his opinion, suffering 
from mental disability. The right is 
given to the employee against whom 
charges are made to submit the re- 
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port of a psychiatrist or physician of 
his own choice to show that he is not 
incompetent because of mental dis- 
ability. 

During the latter part of 1940 a 
Tenure Census was made by Chair- 
man A. J. Rathbone of the California 
Teachers Association state committee 
on Teacher Tenure. Reports were 
received from 2,223 of 2,900 dis- 
tricts of the state. This Census in- 
cluded practically every California 
school district in which permanent 
tenure applies. The number of teach- 
ers in these districts was 28,330. The 
Superintendents in these districts re- 
ported that of this large number of 
employees only 738, or 2.61%, were 
not up to satisfactory standards. Of 
the 738 teachers, 102 were objected 
to on account of personality conflicts, 
28 because they were married, 25 be- 
cause of prejudice, and 72 for reasons 
not given by those reporting. Thus of 
the 738 teachers, 227 were undesirable 
because of reasons for which no dis- 
missal could or should be made. 


The Census also showed that since 
1935, when the last major change in 
the tenure law was made, 69 perma- 
nent teachers have been dismissed. Of 
these, 6 were for immoral or unpro- 
fessional conduct, 1 for criminal syn- 
dicalism, 1 for dishonesty, 16 for in- 
competency, 11 for evident unfitness 
for service, 19 for physical or mental 
condition, 5 for persistent violation of 
law or regulation, 3 for conviction of 
felony or crime involving moral tur- 
pitude, and 7 for reasons not specified 
in the Tenure Census. Of the 69 so 
dismissed 18 applied for court adjudi- 
In 10 of the 18 
cases the court upheld the board of 
trustees. In 8 of the cases the teach- 
ers were reinstated because of insuf- 
ficiency of evidence necessary for dis- 
Thus, out of. 69 cases of dis- 
missal of permanent teachers, only 8 
were reinstated and in 61 of the 69 
cases the action of the board was up- 
held either by the courts or because 


the teachers accepted the judgment of 
the boards. 


cation of their cases. 


missal. 


A statement was made in the re- 
port of the Chairman of the Tenure 
Committee at Los Angeles in Decem- 


ber, 1940, that the main objection to 
tenure is that dismissal of permanent 
teachers is too difficult. Anyone who 
is familiar with Civil Service or se- 
curity of positions should recognize 
that dismissal should not be made too 
easy. A person who is in such an in- 
timate relationship with the public as 
a teacher should have such safeguards 
placed about his security as would 
make it impossible to arbitrarily re- 
move him. Anyone who has been 
connected with school work readily 
understands that all too many of the 
parents of children recognize the good 
features of their children’s behavior 
and believe that any irregularity in 
their conduct should be overlooked. 
Hence the admonitions which teach- 
ers must frequently administer cause 
complaints which many times might 
result in a teacher's dismissal if ade- 
quate protection were not given. 


Permanent status in tenure is often 
compared to the Civil Service of other 
public employees, but such compari- 
son may be misleading. A Civil Service 
employee obtains security in the place 
after six months of probation. Rela- 
tively few Civil Service employees 
come into actual daily intimate con- 
tact with the public in the manner 
which school teachers And 
these public contacts place the teacher 
in a very delicate position. It is the 
rule rather than the exception for 
teachers to be the subject of daily 
conversation in the homes. 


must. 


Ineome Tax Deductions 


A special order from the Federal 
Income Tax Bureau rules that a 
teacher filing a federal income tax 
return may deduct from the 
earned income the amount spent 
for attending teachers institute. 

If the governing board of a 
school district makes a rule that a 
teacher must attend summer school 
during any three, four or five year 
period, the necessary expenditures 
incurred during attendance at such 
summer session may be deducted 
from earned income in computing 
the amount of income tax. 
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A Civil Service employee is under 
the jurisdiction of a Personnel Board 
which is entirely distinct from the of- 
fice or agency in which the employee 
works. A teacher is employed by the 
board of trustees which is in control 
of the district in which the teacher 
serves. Further, in the case of a 
teacher four to six years of successful 
study and training beyond the high 
school are required in order to secure 
a teacher's certificate. In many schools 
of the state certificated applicants 
must pass a rigorous examination be- 
fore they are put upon an eligible 
list. Appointments are from these 
eligible lists, after careful investiga- 
tions have been made as to the char- 
acter, the ability, the education, the 
fitness, and the experience of the ap- 
plicant. Personal interviews have been 
held to give the employing offlcers an 
opportunity of learning something 
about the habits and peculiarities of 
the teacher. Having been employed, 
a teacher is required to teach for three 
complete, consecutive school years in 
the same district before permanent 
status can be obtained. 


The preparation, the thoroughness 
with which teachers are examined be- 
fore they can secure permanency, and 
the three-year probationary period 
during which their teaching ability 
and their adaptability can be studied 
should entitle the teachers to a rea- 
sonable sense of permanency. This 
is evident when it is shown by the 
statements of the school administra- 
tors as shown by the Census before 
referred to, that only 2.61% of the 
teachers having tenure do not measure 
up to the high standards of the teach- 
ing profession, and particularly when 
only about 1% of these teachers could 
be dismissed for legitimate causes. 


Of the 69 dismissals of permanent 
teachers which have actually taken 
place during the past five years, only 
8 of these teachers, through court ac- 
tion, secured reinstatement, and 61 of 
the 69 were not reinstated. 


Teacher tenure protects good teach- 
ers. Unworthy teachers may be dis- 
missed if real reason exists. Boards of 
education and administrative officers 
are protected by teacher tenure. 
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INTERPRETING THE SCHOOLS 


Elmer E. Stevens,* Grass Valley High School, Nevada County 


I, these critical days, our Republic 
demands that its institutions shall be 
firmly based upon popular apprecia- 
tion and understanding. Of all our 
institutions, the public schools are the 
most needful and deserving of this 
understanding. 

Popular education is the means 
whereby all the members of a demo- 
cratic system learn to understand the 
functions of its government. It is the 
best instrument by which they can 
change their ways to meet the chang- 
ing concepts of the world and its 
society. 

To inform and inspire the support- 
ing public concerning the goals and 
practices of the public school is there- 
fore one of its chief functions today 
and one of the responsibilities of all 
school people. 

A democratic school system whose 
goals and procedures are kept hidden 
from the public in some pedagocial 
corner is a contradiction in terms, for 
a proper education of all children of 
all the people must be understood by 
all the people. 


In a less complex age a popular 
understanding of the school was easier 
to secure than at the present. There 
were two chief reasons for this 
condition: 


1. School procedure changed so slowly, 
a citizens’s memories of his own schooldays 
gave a fairly accurate representation of what 
was going on in his children’s school. 


2. Schools were smaller and so were the 
communities in which they were located. 
No longer is the school the center of the 
community where socials, debates and po- 
litical meetings are held. There is the big 
central high school, or elementary school 
across the railroad tracks—a_ splendid- 
looking building, but as successor to the old 
school — is it doing a good job? 


What are the children doing? Is it op- 
erated economically and efficiently and 
what is it doing with the tax dollar? Can 
it educate this generation of youngsters to 
save our Republic? These are the questions 


*For the past 9 years chairman of the Public 
Schools Week Committee of Grass Valley. 


that the curious public ask and have a right 
to know the answers if we are to survive. 


So more and more the need of a 
systematic, thoughtful program of in- 
terpretation of our school system is 
in this period of transition imperative. 


In the past some of our efforts along this 
line have been too clumsy, motivated with- 
out adequate explanation or pushed only at 
times when a “bond issue” made such 
efforts necessary. 


However, there has been a growing move- 
ment toward affording the public with defi- 
nite information and that movement has 
served four ends: (1) To create favorable 
opinion; (2) to prompt the school to be 
critical of its own program; (3) to stimulate 
better cooperation between the home and 
the school, and (4) to satisfy the demand 
fo1 reliable information on the part of in- 
terested patrons. 


In drawing up a program we are faced 
with two basic problems: (1) What to tell 
the public about their schools, and (2) how 
to tell them. 


It has been wisely said that while the 
school is the best appreciated of our insti- 
tutions it is the least understood. Very few 
people will question the operation of the 
telephone or electric company if they are 
shareholders, but some cannot understand 
why a teacher should receive $200 per 
month in spite of the fact he has invested 
5 to 6 years in education, he now has a 
family to raise and educate, doctor, dentist's 
bills, insurance, etc. To this is added the 
hue and cry of frills, fads, and that “kids 
run the school nowadays.” 


Belmont Farley stated, after making a 
survey of several states and many towns and 
cities, that what people wanted most of all 
was pupil progress, courses-of-study, and the 
value of education itself. 


Before embarking on any program 
of interpretation every administrator 
must make sure his interpretation is 
worthy. Jf teachers are happy and 
satisfied about work and_ salary 
schedule, if pupils are busy and 
happy, if the administration is hon- 
est, good interpretation is then ready. 


The tenets 
then be: 


of a program can 


1. It must be continuous, as opposed to 
the “drive” idea. Here we find a clean-cut 
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differentation between propaganda and in- 
terpretation. 


2. It must be honest. Parents don’t want 
the schools ‘“white-washed.” 


3. It must be inclusive. One type of in- 
struction, continually hammered on, makes 
the schools look like entertainment houses. 
The whole program must be vitalized and 
the various aspects presented. 


4. It must be understandable. Terms 
such as IQ’s and median grades are all right 
among educators, but sound very much like 
“Greek” to the layman, and in some in- 
stances make us look clumsy trying to ap- 
pear “professional.” 


5. It should be dignified but aggressive. 
School money can be used for rightful in- 


terpretation but not to advertise the admin- 
istrator. 


6. It must reach everyone and use every 
facility. Often the PTA is the only group 
to receive school information. Our Public 
Schools Week is the only effort to reach the 
few in the community interested enough to 
come out for a program at the school. 


Every agency must be reached and 
every group within the school, including 
the janitors, should participate in this 
program. 

Teachers alone cannot secure for educa- 
tion adequate public support. The united 
strength of the school system will interpret 
the schools to the public so that they may 
share in the great work. 


Audubon Society 


Caurornta Audubon Society issues 
the following publications which are free 
(except in large quantities) to teachers: 


Post-cards of the State Bird, the California 
Quail, 2 for 5 cents. 


Check-lists of birds of Southern California; 
folders, 2 for 5 cents or 1 cent each for 25 
or more. 


Leaflet 6. The State Protects the Wild 
Birds; digest of the law. 


Leaflet 7. 
with incidents, 


Value of Birds; economic value, 


Leaflet 12. Our Fish-eating Birds; status of 
pelican, cormorant, kingfisher, and heron. 


Leaflet 13. The Quail, our State Bird. 


Leaflet 14. Dorothy May Tucker Memorial 
Bird Sanctuary. 

Objects and Aims of California Audubon 
Society. 


Western Birds (a $3 illustrated book), special 
price $1.50. 


Address Mrs. Harriet W. Myers, presi- 
dent, California Audubon Society, 311 
North Avenue 66, Los Angeles. 





ORAL ENGLISH 


AN ORAL ENGLISH PROGRAM FOR SLOW CLASSES 


Grenville C. Jones, Woodland High School, Yolo County 


ao secondary school functions 
are the training of students to fill jobs 
and the training of boys and girls for 
citizenship in a democracy. 

These two functions apply particu- 
larly to those who have neither the 
desire nor the aptitude to go on to 
college and who are, therefore, faced 
with the problem of earning their own 
livings and taking their places in so- 
ciety immediately upon graduation. 

For these students no less than for 
college preparatory students, some 
kind of public speaking or Oral Eng- 
lish training is necessary. Since in 
very few schools is public speaking a 
required subject, it falls to the lot of 
the English teacher to offer this train- 
ing. 

For some time the writer has been 
interested in an Oral English program 
for slow groups, offered in the soph- 
omore and junior years. He offers 


the results of his experience for what 
they may be worth. 

The program should be moulded to 
fit the needs of this slow type of stu- 


dent. What he most needs in school 
and what he will most need in life is 
not the ability to speak to large au- 
diences, but the ability to express him- 
self clearly and intelligently to small 
groups or to individuals. Along with 
this, of course, go the problems of 
poise, self-confidence, enunciation, 
pronunciation, vocabulary, speech hab- 
its, and grammar. His success in land- 
ing a job often depends upon his abil- 
ity to express himself, and surely we 
want the citizens of our democracy 
to participate actively in the affairs 
of their communities. 

The English class is not the place 
for formal debating nor for the pre- 
sentation of long, formal, memorized 
speeches. The emphasis must be on 
practicability and self-expression. 

After some experimentation the 
writer came to the conclusion that it 
is better to spread the units of work 
out over a long period than to attempt 
to cover the complete program in a 


one- or two-week unit given once or 
twice a year. Of course all classroom 
work calls for spoken English, since 
we teacher every day has an oppot 
“inity to correct certain obvious faw!+- 
or pruuunciation, enuncianon, and 
yiallnar; DUC Gerinite units OF Oras 
work should be offered at two- or 
three-week intervals, depending, of 
course, upon the amount or ume tne 
teacher cares to spend upon the pro- 
gram. 

The first emphasis in the regular 
unit should be on overcoming shy- 
ness, embarrassment, and what is 
commonly known as “audience-con- 
sciousness.” The dangerous proce- 
dure of assigning completely unfamil- 
iar topics calling for reading and 
research and then requiring a formal 
report to be given in front of the 
class should be avoided at this time. 
Too many students will refuse to re- 
spond to this type of assignment, 
many of them preferring to take an 
F. to the fear of “making a fool of my- 
self in front of the whole class.” Yet 
this type of student is the one who 
most needs the training. So rather 
than demand too much, it is well for 
the teacher to start more modestly 
and build up the confidence of the 
class before requiring long tallks. 


Reading Recitation 


The reading-recitation method is 
valuable for the first units of oral 
work, This simple method calls for 
a word or two of explanation. When 
the time for the opening unit of oral 
work arrives, the class should be given 
some simple narrative material to read. 
A recent book, Let’s Read, by Holland 
Roberts and Helen Rand, proved par- 
ticularly suitable for this purpose, 
since it contains a number of short, 
interesting articles of a narrative na- 
ture. One of the articles, The Coyote 
— Desert Racketeer, was used by the 
author as the opening unit of oral 
work with some success. When the 
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class finished reading the story, it was 
asked to look over the discussion 
topics at the end of the chapter. 
Some of these topics were: 

Coyotes are intelligent. 

The teamwork of coyotes. 

The story of the old buck. 

The mother deer and the coyotes. 
Coyotes can live anywhere. 

A coyote family. 

. The fool and his family. 

Hunting coyotes in cars. 
Greyhounds on a coyote hunt. 

The curious old coyote. 

After being allowed ten minutes to 
check back, members of the class were 
asked to talk on one of these topics. 
Following several recitations, others 
of the group were encouraged to make 
comments or add their own stories or 
experiences with animals. Interested 
in the subject, few students failed to 
offer something in the way of com- 
ment when called upon, some reports 
going from one to two minutes in 
length. 


SOSA Se Pr 


— 


Tix open forum or group discus- 
sion is another valuable method of 
getting students to participate in oral 
work. This unit must be carefully 
handled or it becomes a pointless, 
rambling hodge-podge. The discus 
sions should be organized around a 
definite topic, a topic which will be 
of interest to the entire class and one 
which will be familiar also. <A dis 
cussion of popular radio programs is 
a good subject with which to start, 
since it is familiar and interesting to 
students. In assigning this as a gen: 
eral topic, the teacher should ask vari- 
ous members of the class to come pre’ 
pared to tell about their favorite radio 
programs, actors, comedians, singers, 
announcers, or news commentators. 
In presenting his material, each 
student should be encouraged to con’ 
tribute to the discussion, to offer his 
ideas and comments. Even in the 
slowest of classes, the writer found 
students who actively participated in 
the discussion with little indication of 
audience shyness. Adequate material 
for such a topic can be found in the 
many radio magazines on the market. 
These opening units should be in’ 
formal with little attempt at criticism. 
After the finish of the discussion, the 
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teacher may offer some general com- 
ments on enunciation, mispronounced 
words, mistakes in grammar, and other 
faults, but individuals should not be 
singled out for criticism before the 
class. 

The next assignment may be a 
repetition of the first, but if the 
teacher feels that the students will re- 
spond to a little advanced work, she 
may assign topics for oral reports. 
These topics should be general in na- 
ture, should be familiar to the student, 
and should be of his own choice. 
Popular among boys are the projects 
that they are doing or plan to do in 
wood shop, metal shop, machine shop, 
or agriculture. Others are interested 
in athletics, choosing as subjects the 
explanation of a football play, basket- 
ball play, or some rule of the game. 
Some like to report on hobbies such 
as archery, the building of model air- 
planes, hunting, fishing, coin collect- 
ing, or stamp collecting. 

The girls in these slow sections have 
interests in the field of home eco- 
nomics — sewing, cooking, and home- 
making. They like to tell how to ar- 
range a room, how to set a table for 
an informal dinner, how to prepare a 
balanced meal, how to make a dress. 
The teacher should act here in an ad- 
visory capacity, helping the student 
select a subject with which he is 
somewhat familiar and in which he is 
interested. 

At least two days should be allowed 
for organization and preparation. The 
student should be encouraged to jot 
down some of his ideas in organized 
form, but formal outlining is neither 
necessary nor desirable here. Only 
a very brief outline should be per- 
mitted. Although most of the mate- 
rial should come from the student's 
own experience and knowledge, he 
should be encouraged to fill in these 
gaps either by reading or by talking 
to an authority on the subject, the 
teacher in charge of the course, for 
example. 

Informality should rule the recita- 
tion period. The writer usually asks 
each student to stand by his seat or 
to come to the front of the room, giv- 
ing the student his choice. No one 
should be allowed to interrupt the 








speaker while he has the floor, but in 
the case of a student who gets hope- 
lessly bogged down, it is wise to help 
him along by asking leading questions 
or offering a helpful word or phrase. 
General comments of a critical nature 
are in order at the conclusion of the 
reports, but direct, personal criticism 
should be avoided. 


Tix fourth or fifth Oral English 
unit should involve more emphasis on 
preparation and presentation. Excel- 
lent sources of material are the maga- 
zines to which most high school li- 
braries subscribe. For these slow 
groups magazines such as Popular 
Mechanics, Popular Aviation, Popular 
Science, Outdoor Life, Field and 
Stream, Open Road for Boys, Good 
Housekeeping, Better Homes and 
Gardens, American Home Life, Amer- 
ican Boy, and the National Geo- 
graphic are excellent. 

A few other somewhat more diffi- 
cult magazines such as Reader’s Di- 
gest, Colliers, The Saturday Evening 
Post, Sunset, and Health were also 
helpful. If the teacher is able to keep 
copies of some of these in her class- 
room for class use, she will obtain 
better results, since according to most 
students the finding of suitable ma- 
terial is the most difficult part of the 
oral report assignment. 


It is helpful, as has already been 
mentioned, to aid the class in selecting 
their subjects, keeping in mind that 
short reports, well-mastered, are pref- 
erable to poorly presented, long talks. 
No report should go over five min- 
utes. It is in this unit, the fourth or 
fifth of the series, that the teacher 
should emphasize organization of ma- 
terial. The student should be per- 
mitted a short, topical outline if he 
desires it, but he should be carefully 
checked so that he does not memorize 
either outline or speech. Self-expres- 
sion and the extemporaneous method 
is the goal to strive for, not “canned” 
cr memorized speeches. 

When presentation time arrives, 
the teacher may ask the student to 
stand in front of the class. If he re- 
fuses, however, he should be encour- 
aged to give his report standing be- 
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side his desk or even sitting at his 
seat. If there are cases of mechanical 
delivery suggesting word for word 
memorization, they should be checked 
with the student if possible. 

The time has now come for more 
personal criticism and more complete 
checkups. Each member of the class 
should keep a personal check card for 
his own use. This card should cover 
some or all of the following points: 
mistakes in grammar, errors in pro- 
nunciation, objectionable mannerisms, 
posture, enunciation, organization of 
material, voice, and interest factors 
This card the teacher may keep while 
the student makes his talk, noting 
down errors and points of weakness 
that need correction. 

When the speaker concludes, the 
teacher may then make her comments, 
but she should avoid any points that 
might tend to embarrass the speaker. 
Her comments should always be on 
the constructive and sympathetic side. 
Of course the ideal method would be 
to arrange a personal conference with 
each student, but in large classes this 
is impossible. The class should be 
encouraged to participate in the criti- 
cal discussion with the understanding 
that they should never try to “razz” 
the speaker and that they must offer 
favorable as well as unfavorable 
comments. 


Do Not Interrupt 


The practice of interrupting a 
speaker to call attention to posture, 
position of his hands, or a grammati- 
cal error should be avoided. The 
time to do this is after he has finished 
his talk and has taken his seat. 

Of course the number of talks a 
student gives during the year will 
depend upon the size of the class and 
the amount of time the teacher can 
devote to the Oral English program. 
The writer spread the program 
throughout the year, devoting to it 
two or three periods every three 
weeks, one period for preparation and 
one or two for presentation. This 
made a total of six units a semester 
or twelve a year. 

The most suitable types of talks for 
slow groups are those which give 
information or explain some process 
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or technique. In giving these talks, 
students should be encouraged to use 
the blackboard upon which to draw 
maps or diagrams, to bring to class 
concrete objects to show, to bring pic- 
tures, maps, or charts to aid them. 
One of the best talks ever given in the 
writer's classes was on the operation 
of a field telephone set. The speaker 
brought the entire outfit to class, set 
it up, and demonstrated how it oper- 
ated. The class followed the explana- 
tion with great interest, asking many 
questions. 


Other Talks 


Other types of talks which may be 
used are the salesmanship talk, rally 
talk, introduction of a speaker, an- 
nouncements, nomination speech, 
of the retiring officer, the presenta- 
tion and acceptance of gifts, and com- 
ments on books, radio programs, or 
moving pictures. Although most of 
these talks require special techniques 
and properly belong to the public 
speaking class, they may be used to 
offer variety. 


T O summarize: 


1. Keep the needs and the limita- 
tions of the slow group in mind. 

2. Spread the program over the en- 
tire year. Don't attempt to cram it 
into one or two weeks. 

3. Start your program by building 
confidence, by overcoming shyness. 
Encourage students to use familiar 
material in their opening talks. 

4. Check carefully against mechani- 
cal delivery and memorized talks. 

5. Always criticize sympathetically 
and constructively. 


* * * 


At El Centro 


Asert ZECH, president, Imperial 
County Teachers Association, and teacher, 
Central Union High School and Junior Col- 
lege, El Centro, sent to us recently a set 
of 6 excellent photographs of scenes at a 
student-body mock election recently held 
there for training for citizenship. We re- 
produce herewith two of the illustrations. 
Incidentally, Miss Ingle won first. place 
in original oratory in the San Diego State 


Campaign speech before the student assem- 

bly, Marilyn Ingle speaking. The major 

political parties were represented by stu- 
dent speakers. 


College annual tournament for high school 
students. 

The main purpose of the election, states 
Mr. Zech, was not to determine the students 
choice for President of the United States, 
but to train them for future citizenship. In 
three or four years many of them will be 
casting their ballot at the polls. 

El Centro is in the heart of the Imperial 
Valley desert where agriculture is the chief 
industry. School buses bring in the children 
from rural territories. The $40,000,000 
All-American Canal, recently constructed, 
brings water to the rich desert soil. 

The Mexican border is just 12 miles away. 
Many graduates are now working in air- 
craft industries at San Diego and Los An- 
geles. Recently the federal government au- 
thorized El Centro Junior College to offer 
preparatory courses for students desiring to 
work in national defense industries. 


Two twins, Claude and Clyde Teague, 
receiving voting instructions for the Presi- 


dential election from the registrar. 
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Language Study in American Education 
is a 40-page bulletin prepared by Commis- 
sion on Trends in Education of Modern 
Language Association of America, 100 
Washington Square East, New York City. 

It discusses ways in which language ex- 
perience contributes to American education, 
particularly in terms of the relation of lan- 
guage to thinking, the bearing of language 
experience on intellectual freedom, and the 
part that experience, in the mother tongue 
and in foreign languages, can play in pre- 
paring youth for the republican “way of 
life.” 


* * + 
Basie Seienee Edueation 


Row. PETERSON & CO., pub- 
lishers, launched a Unitext program 
which provides those materials which 
are essential to the child in his growth 
toward social maturation — facts per- 
taining to his environment and its re- 
lation to society as a whole; attitudes 
and appreciations which form the 
basis of social intelligence and insight. 


A program of such scope and purpose ob- 
viously demands materials organized to one 
erd from the first grade through the senior 
high school. It also establishes unquestion- 
ably the need to meet individual differences 
at every level throughout the curriculum. 
The achievement of the Unitext program in 
attaining these aims is no less than the chal- 
lenge which the “idea” presented at its 
onset. 

First unit in this comprehensive program 
is the Basic Science Education Series com- 
prising 65 books (by Bertha Parker of the 
Laboratory School of the University of Chi- 
cago, a woman whose wide and profound 
experience has won for her a place of dis 
tinction both in function school work and in 
the field of writing) the first 16 of which 
were issued recently; 28 cents each. 

The intermediate grade books are keyed 
tu the 4th-grade level and the junior high 
books to the 7th-grade level, with concepts 
as well as vocabulary at both levels held to 
the greatest possible simplicity. The omis 
sion of identifying gradations, other than 
simply “Intermediate” and “Junior High” in 
small type on the inside title page, furthers 
the adaptability of the books to varying sit- 
uations and uses. 


Profusely illustrated in full color, 
this highly attractive series is speedily 
coming into wide use. Row, Peter- 
son’s Pacific Coast headquarters are 
2051 Norwalk Avenue, Los Angeles, 
and 159 New Montgomery. Street, 
San Francisco. 
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1940 CENSUS 


POPULATION OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA — 
FINAL FIGURES: 1940 


Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, W ashington, 
Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940 


Between 1930 and 1940 California’s rural areas grew faster 
than the urban places, according to the final figures from the 
Sixteenth Decennial Census, issued on January 9, 1941, by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. This period thus 
reversed a trend toward greater concentration of population in 
urban areas, which lasted from at least 1850 to 1930. 


The final count of the Sixteenth Census showed that on April 
1, 1940, California had a population of 6,907,387, an increase of 
1,230,136 over the 5,677,251 residents reported in the 1930 census. 
This change represents an increase of 21.7% as compared with 
65.7% between 1920 and 1930. The population increase in urban 
areas from 1930 to 1940 was 17.8% as compared with 32.2% 
in the rural sections. Urban residents accounted for 71.0% of the 
State’s population in 1940, as compared with 73.3% in 1930. In 
1940, residents of urban areas numbered 4,902,265, while the 
rural population amounted to 2,005,122. The Census Bureau 
considers as urban areas the incorporated places of 2,500 or more. 
In California, however, one densely populated judicial township is 
also classified as urban on the basis of special requirements. The 
remaining territory is classified as rural. 


There were 59 cities of 10,000 or more in California, 12 having 
reached this size since 1930. In this size-group, Belvedere town- 
ship, which is adjacent to the city of Los Angeles, also qualified as 
urban under the special rule. All but one (Fullerton) of these 60 
urban places increased between 1930 and 1940, Burbank having 
had the most rapid growth (106.1%). 


All but two (Colusa and Imperial) of the 58 counties gained 
population between 1930 and 1940. (This number includes San 
Francisco County, which is coextensive with San Francisco city.) 
Shasta County, with an increase of 106.8%, had the most extensive 
growth. 


The first census of California was taken in 1850, returning a 
population of 92,597. (This figure is incomplete since returns for 
three counties were lost.) The population has shown an increase 
at every census since that time, but the rate of increase during the 
past decade was the lowest in the State’s history. The population 
passed 1,000,000 between 1880 and 1890, 2,000,000 between 
1900 and 1910, 3,000,000 between 1910 and 1920, 5,000,- 
000 between 1920 and 1930, and 6,000,000 during the past decade. 
The present population represents a density of 44.1 inhabitants 
per square mile. California’s total land area is 156,803 square 
miles. 


Pct. of 
Increase Increase 
1,230,136 21.7 


741,669 17.8 
488,467 


Population 


1940 


6,907,387 
4,902,265 
2,005,122 


1930 


5,677,251 
4,160,596 
1,516,655 

73.3 


The State 


Per cent urban 


Counties: 
Alameda 513,011 
i 323 
8,973 
42,840 


474,883 38,128 
241 82 
8,494 479 
34,093 8,747 
6,008 2,213 


100,450 
4,745 
13,229 
178,565 


Humboldt 
Imperial 


35,168 
8,069 
14,479 
2,785,643 
23,314 


52,907 
5,605 
27,864 
46,988 
8,713 


2,299 
73,032 
28,503 
19,283 

130,760 


Los Angeles 
Madera 


Mariposa 
Mendocino 
Merced 


170,333 
11,392 


San 
San 
San 
San 
San 


161,108 
289,348 
634,536 
134,207 

33,246 


Francisco 
Joaquin 
Luis Obispo 


San Mateo 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Clara 
Santa Cruz 
Shasta 


111,782 
70,555 
174,949 
45,057 
28,800 


3,025 
28,598 
49,118 
69,052 
74,866 


Siskiyou 
Solano 


Stanislaus 


Sutter 
Tehama 
Trinity 
Tulare 


18,680 
14,316 
3,970 
107,152 


10,887 
69,685 
27,243 
17,034 


10,258 
78,608 
4,739 
8,325 
144,379 


10,935 
43,233 
60,903 

6,555 
82,570 


25,385 
7,166 
12,589 
2,208,492 
17,164 


41,648 
3,233 
23,505 
36,748 
8,038 


1,360 
53,705 
22,897 
10,596 

118,674 


24,468 
7,913 
81,024 
141,999 
11,311 


133,900 
209,659 
634,394 
102,940 

29,613 


77,405 
65,167 
145,118 
37,433 
13,927 


2,422 
25,480 
40,834 
62,222 
56,641 


14,618 
13,866 

2,809 
77,442 


9,271 
54,976 
23,644 
11,331 


Population 


1940 

Urban places of 
10,000 or more: 
Alameda 36,256 
11,493 
38,935 
11,031 
29,252 


Alhambra 
Anaheim 
Bakersfield 


1930 


35,033 

8,569 
29,472 
10,995 
26,015 


—470 
21,842 
6 
4,904 
34,186 


1,260 
2,579 
—1,163 
1,070 
52,554 


9,783 
903 
1,890 
577,151 
6,150 


11,259 
2,372 
4,359 

10,240 

675 


939 
19,327 
5,606 
8,687 
12,086 


3,640 
3,635 
24,500 
28,334 
81 


27,208 
79,689 
142 
31,267 
3,633 


34,377 
5,388 
29,831 
7,624 
14,873 


603 
3,118 
8,284 
6,830 

18,225 


4,062 
450 
1,161 
29,710 


1,616 
14,709 
3,599 
5,703 


Increase 


1,223 
2,924 
9,463 

36 
3,237 





11,264 
37,192 
85,547 
26,823 
11,718 


7,884 
33,023 
82,109 
17,429 
10,439 


3,380 
4,169 
3,438 
9,394 
1,279 


Belvedere township’. 
Berkeley 

Beverly Hills 
Brawley 


Burbank 
Burlingame 


34,337 
15,940 
16,198 
10,017 
17,055 


16,662 
13,270 
12,516 

8,434 
15,752 


17,675 
2,670 
3,682 
1,583 
1,303 


60,685 
10,442 
82,582 
28,648 
30,114 


52,513 
10,860 
62,736 
24,591 
19,480 


8,172 
—418 
19,845 
4,057 
10,634 


Fullerton 

Glendale 

Huntington Park .... 
Inglewood 


11,079 
164,271 
1,504,277 
10,982 
10,731 


6,788 
142,032 
1,238,048 
1,323 
6,794 


4,291 
22,239 
266,229 
3,659 
3,937 


Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
Lynwood’ 


Merced 
Modesto 
Monrovia 
Monterey 
National City 


10,135 
16,379 
12,807 
10,084 
10,344 


7,066 
13,842 
10,890 

9,141 

7,301 


3,069 
2,537 
1,917 

943 
3,043 


Oakland .. 
Ontario 
Palo Alto 
Pasadena 
Pomona 


302,163 
14,197 
16,774 
81,864 
23,539 


284,063 
13,583 
13,652 
76,086 
20,804 


18,100 
614 
3,122 
5,778 
2,735 


Redlands 
Redondo Beach 
Redwood City 
Richmond 
Riverside 


14,324 
13,092 
12,453 
23,642 
34,696 


14,177 
9,347 
8,962 

20,093 

29,696 


147 
3,745 
3,491 
3,549 
5,000 


Sacramento 

Salinas 

San Bernardino 

San Buenaventura 
(Ventura) 


105,958 93,750 
10,263 


37,481 


12,208 
1,323 
6,165 


11,603 


147,995 
634,394 
7,224 
57,651 


11,455 
13,444 
30,322 
33,613 


14,395 
37,146 
10,636 
19,632 


13,730 
47,963 
16,072 
14,822 


1,661 


55,346 
142 
4,643 
10,806 


3,146 
5,959 
1,599 
1,345 


2,501 
16,354 
1,969 
7,313 


626 
6,751 
4,000 
1,293 


San Diego 
San Francisco 
San Gabriel 


BSR DONE acetinccestetnascs 


San Leandro 
San Mateo 
Santa Ana 
Santa Barbara 


203,341 
634,536 
11,867 
68,457 


14,601 
19,403 
31,921 
34,958 


16,896 
53,500 
12,605 
26,945 


14,356 
54,714 
20,072 
16,115 


1 Incorporated between 1920 and 1930. 


Santa Cruz 
Santa Monica 
Santa Rosa 
South Gate’ 


South Pasadena 
Stockton 
Vallejo® 


14.1 
24.9 
8.7 


Classified as urban under special rule. Comparative figure for 1920 not 
available. 
* Figures for 1930 corrected to include Mare Island Naval Reservation. 


No change has been made in the urban figures on account of this 
correction. 
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QUERY ANSWERED 


HOW MAY I HAVE A VOICE IN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION? 


Hoy, may I have a voice in California Teachers 
Association? How do we let CTA know what we want? 
How do teachers express themselves, or are they sup- 
posed to express themselves? 


These questions were raised by a teacher at an institute 
session held recently in this Section. It seems impossible 
that these questions were sincere, but I feel they need 
answering, especially since the teachers present had, only 
an hour before, elected an entire slate of CTA officers, 
including delegates to represent them at the Section Class- 


room Department, the Section Council, and the State 
Council. 


If a teacher, who is a member of CTA, wishes to have 
a voice in CTA, all he has to do is to contact the officers, 
or CTA delegates from his local city or county unit. 


He may let the CTA know what he wants by taking an 
interest in his professional organization. 


Of course, if a person just sits back and hopes someone 
else will do something, nothing may be done. However, 
many teachers and educators have given generously of their 
time and energy during the history of our organization. 


If teachers had not worked and taken an interest in the 
organization, education in California would still have a long 
way to go before it would reach its present high standards. 


Teachers would not have a profession that is rated as high 
as it is today. 


It seems to me that if a teacher wants to take a few 
minutes time, and is interested enough, he can not only 
find out how and where to make himself heard, but he 
may express himself quite freely. 


To go one step farther: One who really wants to let 
CTA know about something, should not only contact his 
local CTA officers and delegates to the Section and State 
Councils, but he should also contact Roy W. Cloud, state 
executice secretary of CTA, 155 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco, and an immediate reply will be forthcoming. 


In addition, converning legislative matters, he may also 
contact his local Senators and Assemblymen. They, too, 
will be glad to hear from or talk with you personally. Your 
wants will be listened to, and if reasonable and justifiable, 
appropriate action will be taken. 


California Teachers Association is your organization. If 
you know how to make yourself heard, and then don’t — 
how do the representattives whom you elected know what 
you want? Contact your elected officers and delegates, and 
if they don’t do what you want them to do, elect someone 
else who will. You have a voice in the CTA! 


Clyde E. Quick, President of CTA Central Section 
Classroom Teachers Department, Chowchilla. 
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SECONDARY PRINCIPALS 


ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS: 
A PROGRAM OF ACTION 


Arnold A. Bowhay, President, Association of California Secondary School 
Principals; Beverly Hills 


; ne of California 
Secondary School Principals is making 
a concrete effort to solve a number of 
problems faced by the youth of our 
state. Remembering mistakes that 
were made in World War I, when 
many of the important values of life 
were shelved in making preparations 
for the conflict, schoolmen throughout 
the state are determined not to sacri- 
fice these values again, but rather to 
enrich and augment them by showing 
their importance from a personal as 
well as a defense viewpoint. 


It is generally recognized that the 
survival of our Republic depends upon 
the confidence young people have in 
our form of government. We must 
correct certain of our deficiencies if we 
are to restore youth’s confidence in 
our ability to cope with their prob- 
lems in a democratic manner. A dy- 
namic program is planned which 
should utilize the genius of entire 
communities including the young 
people themselves, since they are of 
inestimable value in presenting their 
own problems and in helping to solve 
them. 


Four phases of the Youth Problem, of 
interest to us at all times, but of particular 
significance when our country is engaged in 
a national defense program, will be studied 
on a state-wide basis. Health, Recreation, 
Vocational Information and Placement, and 
Education committees have been formed in 
each of the 21 sections into which the As- 
sociation has divided the state for adminis- 
trative purposes. Regional committees, 
composed of the chairmen of these section 
committees, have been formed in Northern 
California, the Bay Region, in the Central 
Coast, and Central Valley sections, and in 
Southern California. The chairmen of these 
regional committees, together with certain 
recognized state experts, make up the state 
committees. 


The experts who have agreed to make 
their experience available to the Association 
include a number of the most important 
men in their respective fields. They have 


been assigned to help on the following com- 
mittees: 


Health 


Dr. Herbert N. Stolz, 
dent of schools, Oakland. 

W. H. Orion, chief, Division of Health and 
Physical Education, Sacramento. 


Dr. J. J. Sippy, director, San Joaquin Health 
Center. 

Dr. C. Morley Sellery, 
Los Angeles City Schools. 


Dr. M. A. Gifford, Kern County Health De- 
Partment. 


assistant superinten- 


Recreation 


George J. Hjelte, Los Angeles City Municipal 
Department of Recreation. 


Cecil F. Martin, supervisor of physical edu- 
cation and recreation, Pasadena, 


Raymond W. Robertson, supervisor, physical 
education and recreation, Oakland. 


Walter L. Scott, supervisor of physical edu- 
cation, Long Beach. 


Mrs. William Evans, Tracy. 
Vocational Information and Guidance 
Howard A. Campion, assistant superintendent 


of schools in charge of adult education, Los 
Angeles. 


Arnold A. Bowhay, President 


director of health, 
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J. C. Beswick, chief, Bureau of Trade and 
Industrial Education, Sacramento. 


Dr. Richard Rutledge, director, Sacramento 
Junior College. 


M. E. Mushlitz, director, secondary curricu- 
lum, Ventura. 


Spencer D, Benbow, coordinator of placement, 
Oakland Public Schools. 


Education 


Aubrey C. Douglass, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. 


A. E. Bullock, principal, Los Angeles. 
Arthur C. Pokarny, principal, Oakland. 


David Reidy, director, Extended Day School, 
Pasadena, 


Elmer C. Jones, director, 
Long Beach. 


Adult Education, 


Section committees include in their mem- 
bership not only school men, but represen- 
tatives from other governmental agencies, 
from service clubs and parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, from the churches, as well as the 
medical profession, business, and labor. No 
two sections are faced by exactly the same 
problems and no two sections need exactly 
the same programs, but every section has a 
problem in each of the four areas being 
studied. These must be studied intensively 
and must fit local community needs, not 
only for youths in school but for youths at 
work and even adults. 


Health: The efficiency and soundness of 
the nation are affected by our failure to 
bring the physical condition of our people 
to its highest practical level. Despite phys 
ical education programs in the schools and 
certain governmental services along medical 
lines, our present draft is exposing a great 
degree of physical incompetency. What is 
the answer? Is it because a large number 
cannot afford proper medical and dental 
care? It is true that while the very rich 
and very poor are assured adequate medi- 
cal care, a large section of our population 
cannot pay “the whole cost” of adequate 
medical attention? This is a problem for 
the combined efforts of any community and 
is as important in ordinary times as in times 
of defense preparation. 


Again, many schools have efficient health 
programs for young people while in school, 
but nothing is done for those who are out 
of school, and unless a radical departure is 
contemplated, nothing will be done. But 
these young people are just as important as 
any others in our democratic scheme of 
things for unless we develop plans for help- 
ing them solve this problem, they may easily 
doubt the workablity of our democratic 
form of government in the days just ahead. 


Recreation: Unoccupied time is a breeder 
of difficulties and all of our community 
agencies should help attack this problem. 
It is just as important to know how to 
live” as it is to know “how to earn” and 
one of the most important phases of living is 
that which we do in our leisure time. Proper 
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recreational facilities are fine morale build- 
ers, since an occupied people are a satis 
fied people and rarely find time for the 
discontent and the radicalism that breed 
from dissatisfaction. 


Vocational Information and Placement: 
Many of our young people either do not 
have work or are “round pegs in square 
holes.” They may fall into “blind alley” 
jobs without knowing the many vocational 
possibilities that are open to them and with- 
out suspecting that there may exist place- 
ment services in their communities that are 
organized to help them to find employment. 
It is the job of the schools to make this vo- 
cational information available, and it is the 
job of the schools and the community to 
see that placement offices do exist—offices 
that recognize their responsibility to place 
young people in jobs for which they are 
suited and to follow up and evaluate the 
manner in which they handle the jobs they 
get. 


Education: Today we must prepare for 
citizenship in a democracy. We dare not 
take care of the needs of just the conform- 
ing group, which adapts itself easily to the 
conventional school program. We dare not 
sacrifice those who, for some reason or other 
do not find their needs in an academic pro- 
gram. We must meet the needs of all. 


This argues a program that will repair 
the damage done in the past, if youths in 
school, youths at work, and adults are to 
learn to live more fully, are to earn their 
own way and enjoy the benefits only made 
possible by a democratic way of life. 


Young people report a need for more 
training to help solve their personal prob- 
lems even while in school, and out of school 
groups want and need remedial courses that 
will make. possible the training that was 
denied them during their younger days. Em- 
ployed people seek an opportunity to im- 
prove their cultural and vocational eff- 
ciency, and ask that short term classes be 
established to help prepare them for trades 
essential to our national defense program 
and that refresher courses be opened to 
skilled persons in order that they may re- 
gain their former skills and be of value in 
our national emergency. 


Unless this be done we are fostering a 
class system that may well arouse doubts 
among our people as to our Republic’s abil- 
ity to meet their life's needs. 


Tue school administrators of the state 
have been called upon to supply the leader- 
ship necessary to solve these problems. 
They are responding to a degree little short 


as are whole communities. 
They are setting up programs adapted to 
the needs of their particular localities and 
are cognizant of the fact that only as they 


of amazing, 


recognize the importance and dignity of 
every man, woman and child can they hope 
to keep alive those values that we recog- 
nize as the bulwark of democracy. 


* * * 


The Journal of Educational Sociology, a 
magazine of theory and practice (headquar- 
ters at 32 Washington Place, New York 
City; Francis J. Brown, managing editor), 
is official journal of the Educational 
Sociology Section of American Sociological 
Society and is published by Rho Chapter 
of PDK. 

The February, 1941, issue, featuring 
radio education, is of great interest to all 
interested in the radio and education. The 
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contributors include national leaders in both 
fields. Price 35 cents. 


* * # 


Wilma G. Cheatham, director of research 
and reference, Contra Costa County Schools, 
has prepared a mimeographed bulletin of 
enrollments and age-grade tables in that 
county as of September, 1940. 

This is the fourth consecutive year that 
these data have been gathered at a speci- 
fied and uniform time. County enrollment 
for the past four years has averaged a 
steady gain of about 3% a year. 

Persons desiring copies of this tabular 
bulletin may address Miss Cheatham at 
room 306, Court House, Martinez. 


HOMEMAKING 


PUTTING THE HOME INTO HOMEMAKING CLASSES 


Alice Routt, Homemaking Teacher, Brea Grammar School, Orange County 


Buc with the problem of 
making a curriculum for foods home- 
making classes that would fulfill the 
requirements of a small budget and 
the needs of the children in the com- 
munity, we evolved this plan. 

We took into consideration the 
fine food laboratory and the large, 
well-equipped dining-room attached. 
We found that most of the children 
attended only the small union high 
school, and did not go on to college. 
We also found that many of the girls 
did not take any more homemaking 
courses at the high school. 

With these points in mind we tried 
to make a terminal course with a wide 
smattering of many homemaking 
subjects. 

As the curriculum worked out in 
1939-40 to the satisfaction of the girls, 
their parents and the high school 
homemaking department, for 26 out 
of the 30 girls graduated from the 8th 
grade in June enrolled in homemaking 
courses, we believe other teachers in 
small schools may be interested in the 
method of presentation: 


1. In foods classes each girl is completely 
responsible for her own working-cabinet, 
stove and sink. She is entirely “on her 
own™ as she would be in her kitchen at 
home. 

2. The menu for a complete breakfast 
for the 7th grade girls, and a complete 


luncheon for the 8th grade girls is worked 
out with them the day before. 

3. The time to be spent on preparing 
each part of the meal is noted, and a com- 
plete “order of activity” is placed on the 
board by one girl, so that any confusion 
will be avoided on the next day when they 
are cooking. 

4. The grocery order is made out and 
the girls compute the cost of the meal for 
one and for their own family. 


5. On the one day that she cooks, the 
girl must have her card-file recipe on hand, 
get her own supplies, cook her own food, 
set her own place, eat her own food, and 
wash her own dishes. The minimum of 
questions are asked or answered unless the 


girl has been absent from the preparations 
the day before. 


The other three days of the week, 
during the 45-minute periods, home- 
making subjects such as laundry of 
linens and personal clothing, care of 
the child, nutrition and personal 
health, good grooming, and of course 
etiquette and table service are demon- 
strated, discussed and papers written 
on the various subjects. 

Teas are given for the parents, 
luncheons and suppers are worked out 
with the faculty members and school 
board invited. Representatives of the 
various clubs in town came to the 
school “for the first time” last year, 
thus school publicity and a better feel- 
ing between the students and the 
community was fostered. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL OBSERVANCE, APRIL 28-MAY 3 


This Year's Observance Calls For Cooperation of all Community Agen- 
cies in Strengthening Public Faith in Education and in Americanism. These 
Suggestions May Prove Helpful in Planning Your Share in the Program. 


Joseph Burton Vasche’, Director of Research and Curriculum, Stanislaus County 
Schools, Mrs. Margaret L. Annear, Superintendent 


“The Great Citizenry must have the lead- 
ership of the profession if the basic Ameri- 
can qualities are to be strengthened. There 
is no other agency in the land which can 
provide this direction.” 


ve Schools Week comes this 
year when all of us, as citizens and as 
teachers of the American Way of 
Life, and as parents of the youth 
whom we want to enjoy the Demo- 
cratic Blessings which have been ours, 
are seriously and actively concerned 
with the Defense of Our Free Insti- 
tutions. 


The existing crisis has shown 
clearly the need for Public Education 
not merely to teach traditional facts 
and experiences, but to step forward 
and to evaluate and to interpret 
American Ideals to the population at 
large, and most important, by such 
interpretation to instill morale and 
confidence within the entire Ameri- 
can group. No more vital service 
could be rendered by your local ob- 
servance this year than by dedicating 
your entire program to a considera- 
tion of the contributions which Cali- 
fornia schools are making to the 
Common Defense. 


There is need this year, more than 
ever before, for the observance to be 
community-wide, the result of co- 
ordinated efforts of all major com- 
munity organizations — civic groups, 
service clubs, lodges, churches, parent- 
teacher associations, and the American 
Legion — working hand in hand with 
the schools, in strengthening public 
faith in Education and in American- 
ism. And, active participation in 
this program is the unqualified re- 
sponsibility of every California 
teacher. 


The following suggestions are de- 
signed to help your community make 


the 22nd annual observance the most 
successful ever held: 


1. Start out today by organizing your 
general observance committee. This com- 
mittee should include representatives from 
the public schools, from fraternal and re- 
ligious organizations, from patriotic and 
civic societies, and from business and pro- 
fessional groups. The committee should 
be composed only of men and women who 
are vitally interested in the publis schools, 
and willing to devote many hours of their 
time to the activities of the week. Leader- 
ship of the committee might best be dele- 
gated to a member of the profession, for 
he or she will be in best position to pro- 
vide the assistance which the lay commit- 
teeemembers will need in planning their 
contributions. Your local Masonic lodge 
stands ready to cooperate in all details of 
the program. 


2. Development of an effective program 
calls for the assistance of every member 
of the teaching profession. And this year, 
when the school’s work in strengthening 
American Loyalties is so great, the obliga- 
tion of every member of the teaching pro- 
fession is multiplied. Every teacher might 
contribute immeasurably if he or she would 
voluntarily assume one activity—not neces- 
sarily a large activity, but one which would 
help give the citizenry a sound conception 
of what Education is doing in this great 
period of need. Genuine service would be 
rendered if each teacher in California would 
volunteer one night during Public Schools 
Week, for appearance before some lay 
group in his community. 


3. Interpretation of educational trends, 
and the trend of democracy itself, necessi- 
tates minute study of sound published ma- 
terials. This year, no bettet foundation 
for bringing all the people abreast of con- 
temporary conditions can be found than 
the recent literature of our great educa- 
tional groups. The NEA Journal, 1940-1 
issues, provide ample source material for 
use of local committees, while both the 
Educational Policies Commission and the 
Consulting Groups of California Teachers 
Association, to mention just two such agen- 
cies, have available additional publications 
of great merit. 


4. Emphasis upon the Common Defense 
should stimulate sound evaluation of your 
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own local educational program, a signifi- 
cant factor in educational growth. Using 
democratic ideals and democratic needs as 
the criteria, the local observance committee, 
including both school people and represent- 
ative laymen, should determine the scope 
of the local educational program; measure, 
both objectively and subjectively, its effi- 
ciency and success; and map out plans for 
its continued broadening. In fact, Public 
Schools Week might launch such a broad 
planning program, and the general com- 
mittee might continue on its work through- 
out the entire year. 

5. A series of Public Forum meetings 
should be a vital part of your community- 
wide program this year. No more perti- 
nent materials are available than the four 
study topics of the California Teacher As 
sociation Consulting Groups this year and 
the materials of the 1940 American Educa- 
tion Week observance. With only a little 
effort, your committee can sponsor highly- 
effective discussion programs before every 
organized group in your area. For ex- 
ample, a topic like “Are the schools doing 
their duty in promoting intelligent patriot- 
ism?” can be worked into a complete eval- 
uation of the local program. Your forum 
meeting might include a chairman, a mod- 
erator, and four speaker-participants (an 
educator, and the remaining three leading, 
respected, sound-thinking lay citizens) each 
limited to an eight-minute presentation, 
followed by a 45-minute discussion period, 
in which questions from the audience are 
directed to panel members for answer. Such 
a procedure is highly-effective, for it em- 
phasizes audience participation, at the same 
time making possible the presentation of 
local educational trends in clear, understand- 
able manner. You will find the Public 
Forum well-liked by the listening groups. 


Use Much Publicity 


6. Make maximum use of all available 
publicity channels this year. Prepare a 
series of timely articles upon your schools 
and their work for publication in daily 
local newspapers the week preceding and 
during the observance. If your community 
has no daily newspaper, your committee 
might arrange for a special supplement of 
the weekly newspaper, or prepare an edi- 
tion of the school paper for mailing to 
all residents of your district. Regional 
radio stations will gladly provide free time 
for announcements and for programs de- 
voted to the observance. Students, faculty 
members, and lay citizens can cooperate in 
all radio presentations. 

7. The Open-House and the demonstra- 
tion-exhibit are effective methods of show- 
ing just how and what is being accom- 
plished in the schools. In addition to 
regular events at the schools, smaller se- 
lected demonstrations and exhibits might be 
taken to various organizations and club 
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meetings in the district, as a supplement to 
the Public Forum programs, and accord- 
ingly present the interesting and amazing 
story of the local schools to many citizens 
who otherwise would not be reached. To 
be effective, however, this phase of the 
observance must be planned well in ad- 
vance, and it should include representative 
samples of work from all departments of 
the school. 


8. Make the general public night meet- 
ing at your school a practical one. Stress 
the showing of what the schools are doing 
for the Common defense, and a _ well- 
planned evening of diversified activities in 
which the students take major part, will be 
the most effective approach. If you wish 
to have a speaker on the program, select 
someone who is really interesting to listen 
tc, and then have him tell his story in not 
more than thirty-minutes. See that the 
whole program steps right along, and if it 
is effective it should not take longer than 
an hour and a half. Every staff member 
should cooperate in the general meeting, 
and should be on hand that night to meet 
patrons and friends of the school. 


9. The Week should be the start of an 
active public relations program which con- 
tinues throughout the entire calendar year. 
The local general observance committee, in- 
cluding both school people and leading lay 
citizens, will discover many important prob- 
lems during their discussions of observance 
details, and continued study of these prob- 
lems will bring lasting improvements in the 
school program. Such a community-wide 
group, vitally interested in educational 
problems, might render invaluable service 
as an advisory committee, working with and 
for the central administrative officers, and 
lead to increased goodwill between the 
public and the schools. 


10. Evaluate the success of this year's 
program with care and apply these findings 
in the planning of subsequent public rela- 
tions work. The general effectiveness of 
the various activities can be determined by 
the audience response, while invaluable sug- 
gestions can be obtained from newspaper 
editors, radio station managers, organization 
officers, etc. As the big step, though, your 
local committee might canvass a group of 
say fifty representative citizens, and through 
use of a brief, carefully-phrased, mimeo- 
graphed form, receive their reactions to 
various features of the observance. Then, 
with all these results at hand, the general 
committee can prepare a tentative outline 
of activities for use by the observance group 
the following year. 


T. OSE of us in the schools are 
convinced that Public Education is 
the greatest Common Defense the 
American people have built or can 


ever build, and this Public Schools 
Week gives us the opportunity to re- 
assure the Great Citizenry of this 
fact. Our job is to prove, actively 
and forcefully, that we have rededi- 
cated all efforts to the teaching and 
to the perpetuation of the American 
Way of life. That is the challenge 
which Public Schools Week brings 


to each one of us... as teachers... 
this year. 


The following bibliography is listed for 
your help in developing your local observ- 
ance program. Every reference is a practi- 
cal one, and from these sources you should 
cbtain ample material to assist in your plan- 
ning for this Week. In all probability, 
these references can be found in your local 
school library? 


1. American Education Week materials, 
availlable from National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


2. Consulting Groups materials, available 
from California Teachers Association, 155 San- 
some Street, San Francisco. 


8. Educational Policies Commission publica- 
tions, available from the commission, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C, 


4. Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1940-41 issues. 


5. Vasche’, J. B., “Public Schools Week,” 
Sierra Educational News, March 1940, pp. 17-18. 


6. Vasche’, J. B., “Public Schools Week,” 
Sierra Educational News, March 1940, pp. 20-21. 


7. Waterman, Ivan R., “Public Schools 
Week,” California Schools, March 1938, pp. 
51-56, 
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Sehool Librarians Meet 


Istropucinc books to boys and girls 
will be the theme of the second Book 
Brunch of School Library Association of 
California Northern Section; a general dis- 
cussion of this subject from three view- 
points, the elementary child, the adolescent 
and the young adult. Anyone interested is 
urged to attend. 

The Book Brunch takes place 
at 11 o'clock, March 30, Western 
Women’s Club, 465 Post Street, San 
Francisco. 

If possible, please send reservations by 
March 29 to the chairman, Bess Landfear, 
Bureau of Texts and Libraries, San Francisco 


Public Schools. If you are unable to make a 
réservation ahead of time come anyway. 


* * * 


Childhood Edueation 


Synopsis of Southern Section Meetings, 
Announced by Publicity Chairman 
Margaret M. Roberts, Monrovia 


March 1—Santa Monica. Meeting be- 
gins at 10:30 a.m.; luncheon at Deauville 
Beach Club, 12 noon, 85 cents; speaker, 
May Knight Sidell, supervisor of music, 
Santa Monica Schools; reservations, Virginia 
Beatty, Madison School, Santa Monica. 

May 3 — Santa Barbara chapter is hostess 
at luncheon meeting at Hotel Miramar, 
12 noon, price 90 cents; reservations, Alice 
Gratrix, 1253 Dover Road, Santa Barbara. 

June 7— Customary annual meeting at 
University of California at Los Angeles, the 
university's Homecoming day; speaker, Dr. 
Robert Gordon Sproul. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


Tue first Regional Conference, sponsored by NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, 
will be held at Flagstaff, Arizona, April 8 and 9. This is to be a discussion-conference 
with classroom teachers as leaders. The main topic will be Democracy at Work and will 
be discussed under topics dealing with administration, classroom, organizations, educational 
planning, welfare, and democracy in National Education Association. 


Although this conference is sponsored by NEA Classroom Teachers Department, a 


cordial invitation is extended to all school people and friends of education. 


It is hoped 


that great numbers of the classroom leaders will attend. Presidents of organizations 
affiliated with NEA are especially urged to attend, as are other educational leaders. 


The conference gives opportunity for classroom teachers and other leaders of the 
Six Southwestern States to become acquainted, as well as to discuss topics in which all 
are interested. Teachers do not know enough about what is being done in other parts of 
the country. Here is an opportunity to get first-hand information. The change in the 
constitution made at Milwaukee last summer, will cause our organization to be much more 


effective if the teacher leaders are acquainted. 


Here is that opportunity for which many teachers have waited. See Death Valley, 
Boulder Dam, and the Grand Canyon during your Easter vacation but plan to stop at 
Flagstaff all day April 8 and the morning of April 9 and discuss live topics at the first 


Regional Conference. 


For further information write the Director for this Region, Wilbur W. Raisner, 419 


Munich Street, San Francisco. 
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COMPLETE 
PROGRAM 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


A SERIES FAMOUS IN HEALTH EDUCATION 
TO SERVE FURTHER IN KEEPING AMERICA'S CHILDREN THE 


HEALTHIEST @ HAPPIEST @  LIVELIEST 


Proudly conserving those basic principles which made Soundly progressing by bringing the latest advancements 


and kept the original series by long odds America’s favorite in educational method, medical science, and the art of 
in health education. g- 


The NEW Charters-Smiley-Strang health program: 


- re-emphasizes the safe, positive, desirable way of living . . . newly embodies grade by grade those health subjects 
as the ideal, in its broad underlying stress on mental for which there is increasing need — safety, conserva- 
hygiene tion, and consumer education. 


. illustrates normal, healthy situations in child life by 
. reflects the sunny optimism of childhood and prevents new pictures representing photography at its best, 


the development of morbidity and fear of disease. in pictures specially posed for the series. 


THE SERIES: 


All Through the Day — Grade 1 Let’s Be Healthy — Grade 5 
Through the Year — Grade 2 Habits, Healthful and Safe — Grade 6 


Growing Up Healthily — Grade 7 
Health Secrets — Grade 3 A Sound Body — Grade 8 
Healthful Ways — Grade 4 Health in a Power Age — Grade 9 


OMING THIS SPRING 


The Growth of Democracy Knowing Your Language 
eS —————— Grade 7 


Strength Through English 
———————_ Grade 8 ————___ 
in the seri +s: 


in the DEMOCRACY SERIES STEP BY STEP IN ENGLISH 


: 7 By Bair, Neal, Foster, Storm and Sanders 
Extending this notable program in democracy Completing this language series for 
through the upper grades. elementary grades. 


America in Action 
Grade 8 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 350 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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Star Spangled Banner 


E VERYONE who witnessed the 
inspiring patriotic pageant, Cavalcade 
of a Nation, at the recent Golden Gate 
International Exposition will ever re- 
member the stirring episode depicting 
Francis Scott Key composing The Star 
Spangled Banner. 


We here reproduce, through courtesy of 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery at San Marino, a very rare early 
specimen of the sheet music of this song, 
issued about 1825 by George Willig, Jr., of 
Baltimore. 


The Library also has a copy of the Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, Patriot (newspaper), 
issue of December 10, 1814, which reprints 
the anthem and gives a brief account of 
the circumstances surrounding its composi- 
tion. The full text is printed on the front 
page of the Patriot. Strangely enough, 
Key’s name is not mentioned. The account 
reads: 


“A gentleman had left Baltimore, in a 
flag of truce, for the purpose of getting 
released from the British fleet a friend of 
his, who had been captured at Marl- 
borough.” Key's mission was successful, 
but he was not permitted to return “lest 
the intended attack on Baltimore should be 
disclosed.” He was “compelled to witness 
the bombardment of Fort M’Henry, which 
the Admiral had boasted that he would 
carry in a few hours, and that the city 
must fall.” 


Key watched the American Flag -at 
the Fort through the whole day (September 
13) “with anxiety that can be better felt 
than described,” until the night prevented 


him from seeing it. “In the night he 
watched the Bomb Shells, and at early 
dawn (September 14, 1814) his eye 
was again greeted by the proudly- 
waving flag of his country,” concludes 
the account. 


In a fever of excitement Key wrote 
the poem on the back of an old en- 
velope. The poem found its way to a 
newspaper office and was promptly 
printed in the columns and as a broad- 
sheet. It was soon set to the music of 
an old Revolutionary song “Adams and 
Liberty” taken in turn from an Eng- 
lish air ““Anacreon in Heaven.” Some 
time passed, however, before the song 
became known as The Star Spangled 
Banner. It was not until 1931 that it 
was legally recognized as our National 
Anthem. — In part from Calendar of 
the Exhibitions, Huntington Library 
and Art Gallery. 


Home Nursing Courses in High Schools 
is the title of the initial issue of a valuable 
new series of bulletins published by U. S. 
Office of Education and relating to Edu- 
cation and National Defense. This hand- 
some 18-page, illustrated brochure gives 
much practical information concerning the 
nursing course in the secondary schools, a 
modern educational activity of ever-increas- 
ing importance. 


Business Law 


Bac RODUCTION to Business Law, by 
Bogert, Goodman and Moore, first appeared 
in 1934 and rapidly came into nationwide 
use. 


Now the publishers, Ginn and Company, 
have issued a praiseworthy new edition 
bringing all of the materials completely up 
to date. This simple, non-technical presen- 
tation makes the fundamentals of business 
law readily understandable by high school 
students. Preliminary questions and illus- 
trative examples from daily life create genu- 
ine interest. 


Hundreds of Questions and Cases and 
Problems develop intelligent application of 
basic principles. Step-by-step organization 
increases clarity and preserves continuity. 
Exercises in words and phrases build vo- 
cabulary and quicken comprehension. 
Price $1.68. 

In preparation: Directed Studies and 
Tests in Business Law, new edition; Tests 
in Business Law (banded separately); and 
a Teachers’ Key and Manual, including 
citations of cases which support the answers 
given. 
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Leaders in Edueation 


Leavers in Education, a biographical 
dictionary nationally known for many years, 
now appears in its second edition. The 
volume contains over 1,000 pages and is 
71% by 10 inches in size. Price $7; address 
The Science Press, Lancaster, Penna. 

In preparation for the past several years, 
it is the most ambitious directory of its 
kind ever presented to the educational 
world. A masterpiece of biographical in- 
formation, it includes over 17,000 up-to- 
date biographies of educators including, of 
course, great numbers of Californians. 


* * # 


Educational Research Bureau (a coop- 
etative service for the exchange of educa- 
tional information) is maintained in col- 
laboration with Pan-American Foundation, 
1321 M Street, N.W., Washington, D. C.; 
Henry Gray is director and A. Curtis 
Wilgus, general advisor. 

The service includes (1) Pan-American 
Information Bureau, a clearing-house for 
exchange, promotion, and free publication 
of inter-American educational matter and 
(2) Free Publication Service comprising 
texts, maps, charts and visual teaching aids 
published free for schools, colleges or other 
educational groups. 


Bobbs-Merrill 


Publication Date — February 15th 


OUR COUNTRY'S 
NATIONAL PARKS 


VOLUME | 
VOLUME II 


By Irvinc R. Metso, University of 
Southern California; Author of 
Our America 


For use in intermediate and junior high 
school grades. 


The complete story of our National Parks 
—the only books recently published on the 
subject—written for school children, with 
fitting subject matter, style and gradation. 
All chapters have = 
checked for 
authorities in ‘the Fe Federal its 
by the Superintendents themselves of the 
respective parks. Page size 7” by 10”, large 
type, profusely illustrated in modern fash- 
ion, attractive three-color covers. 

VOLUME I— Chapters on Yellowstone, 
Carlsbad Caverns, Mammoth Cave, Wind 
Cave, Hot Springs, Platt, Acadia, Shenan- 
doah, Great Smoky Mountains, = Royale, 
Grand Canyon, Bryce Canyon, Zion, and 
Mesa Verde. 

VOLUME II—Chapters on Yosemite, 
Sequoia, Kings Canyon, Rocky Mountain, 
Grand Teton, Gao, Olympic, Mount Mc- 
Kinley, Lassen Volcanic, Crater 
Mount Rainier, and Hawaii. 


List Price, each, $1.28. Net Wholesale 
School Price, $0.96, f.o.b. Publisher. Order 
your stock at once. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS § NEW YORK CITY 
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ORGANIZE FOR DEFENSE 


H. W. Heyl, Director of Adult and Continuation Education. Alhambra, 
Los Angeles County 


Mhocs has been written about 
Education and National Defense in 
the public schools of America, but 
perhaps directors of adult programs 
are overlooking a rather important 
phase of the opportunity offered in 
this direction. 


The imperatives of National De- 
fense are military, economic, and 
moral. Beyond laying the physical 
and mental groundwork for effective 
military service, there is little else that 
the schools can do in this direction. 
A number of school districts are doing 
their part in aiding the economic de- 
fense by providing vocational and 
technical training. Few schools, how- 
ever, have publicized any specific pro- 
gram to aid in the moral defense of 
our country. 


We have ample evidence to show, 
in every instance where European de- 
mocracies were invaded by totalitarian 
powers, that military invasion was al- 
ways preceded by a moral invasion 
in the nature of breaking-down of 
national unity and of fundamental 
foundations of democracy. 


Subversive Activities 


Attempts are being made in the 
United States in this same direction, 
as evidenced by various subversive ac- 
tivities which already have been ex- 
posed. The extent of these subversive 
activities is unknown. 


To counteract such activities there 
is an excellent opportunity for adult 
programs to assume leadership in or- 
ganizing defense against this type of 
activity. The extent to which such 
organization should be developed will 
depend of course upon the size and 
nature of the community. 


The Pasadena City Schools has 
probably the most highly developed 
plan of this type in California. Under 
the title of Community Organization 
for Public Education for National 
Defense, the Board of Education in 


T'asadena has authorized the appoint- 
ment of committees of lay citizens and 
teachers. These committees were 
asked to deal with such problems as 
may arise from time to time during 
the period that the American people 
must be concerned with National De- 
fense, public welfare, and other prob- 
lems arising from the crisis created by 
war and world-wide unrest. 


Other California communities have 
plans under way for a similar type of 
organization. The Pasadena plan is 
being copied in principle if not in de- 
tail. An outstanding feature is that 
the operation is in the hands of lay 
citizens and not the school authorities. 
Each of the committees has at least 
one school representative as a member 
to assist in an advisory capacity. 


There are unlimited possibilities for 





to page. 


A New General ® 


OUR WORLD AND SCIENCE 


A fresh, vital presentation of science that dramatically 
ties up scientific facts with everyday living. It includes 
many practical applications of science, gives special atten- 
tion to conservation, and develops the fundamentals of 
science simply. All told in flowing language that carries 
the pupils’ attention swiftly and enthusiastically from page 
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such organization. The adult educa- 
tion departments should assume lead- 
ership in formulating and putting such 
plans into operation. It would be well 
for adult education leaders who have 
no organization of this type in their 
own community to investigate and act. 
Certainly is is an obvious opportunity 
for the public schools to perform a 
civic and patriotic service in a very 
specific manner. 


Huntington Galleries 


Tue Huntington Art Collections is the 
title of a beautiful, 96-page, paper-bound 
handbook lavishly illustrated and comprising 
the first complete listing of the works of 
art in the galleries and gardens at San 
Marino. Prepared by Maurice Block, Cura- 
tor of Art Collections, it has 94 pictures 
and two floor plans; price 50 cents. 


This important new handbook is of great 
use to visitors and to art teachers and 
students. 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


CTA CLASSROOM DEPARTMENT, CENTRAL COAST SECTION 


Margaret M. Williams, Teacher, Branciforte Junior High School, Santa Cruz; President 


Ryans Coast Section Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers held its 
annual meeting in Santa Cruz, No- 
vember 18, with President Donald G. 
Wright presiding. He urged that 
teachers read carefully Sierra Educa- 
tional News. He also presented 
mimeographed copies of answers to 
questions often asked by teachers 
about the Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 


The afternoon program consisted of com- 
munity singing; a string quartette and 
soloist. Following this Charles E. Teach, 
member of the NEA Advisory Committee 
on Teachers Credit Unions, reported on 
credit unions. Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Super- 
intendent of Schools of Atlanta, Georgia, 
addressed the members on the Great Amer- 
ican Imperatives. 


The following officers were elected to 
serve during the coming term: 


President — Margaret M. Williams, 
teacher, Branciforte Junior High School, 
Santa Cruz. 


Vice-President — Mrs. Zoerada Jenkins, 
teacher, Hollister. 


Secretary — Ray Robinson, teacher, Mis- 
sion Hill Junior High School, Santa Cruz. 


The Executive Board for the coming year 
is as follows: 


Monterey County — Aileen Harris, prin- 
cipal, Union School; Cecil A. Thompson, 
teacher, King City. 


San Benito County — Paul Dias, superin- 
tendent, San Juan Union School; Mrs. Clara 
Langford, teacher, Willow Grove School. 


Santa Cruz County— James A. Burt, 
teacher, Santa Cruz Senior High School, 
Santa Cruz; Mrs. Mildred L. Thompson, 
teacher, Bald Mountain. 


San Luis Obispo County — Leland D. 
Stier, teacher, Cayucos School; Bruce Hawk, 
Principal, Paso Robles Grammar School. 


The task of the classroom teacher is par- 
ticularly important now due to the gravity 
of the current crisis in our national life. 
Because many forces working within our 
country would exploit race and national 
prejudice, education is entrusted with the 
development of a better understanding of 
democracy and a devoted loyalty to it. 


Our educational system is supported by 
the people of the United States, and our 
most important task is to perpetuate our 
great Republic. Democracy did not auto- 
matically develop, and it will not automatic- 
ally continue. As our forefathers fought to 
develop a Republic, so the youth of our na- 
tion must be prepared to carry it on. 


Exposure to Propaganda 


There is no doubt of the traditional faith 
of the American people in education. The 
founders of our Republic were almost unan- 
imous in their belief in the public schools 
at a means of enlightening the public. 


Then this faith assumed that simple 
literacy would solve the problem of self- 
government. But it has become increasingly 
apparent that the ability to read has ex- 
posed us more to the power of propaganda. 
Education and wise guidance should free 
our people for intelligent thinking and a 
critical search for truth. 


Training for social living should be the 
core of the curriculum. The great ideal in- 
herent in American history should control 
the emotions and the intelligence of our 
children . . . that each person has the right 
to have his happiness and well-being con- 
sidered equally with all others in the form- 
ing of social policy. Every minority has the 
right to be protected in a democratic at- 


Margaret M. Williams, President 
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tempt to become a majority. By living de- 
mocracy in the school the pupil will learn 
that democracy is tolerance as a way of life. 

We as teachers must realize that the best 
teaching is helping the student to learn for 
himself. We can only help prepare the 
ground for the child's adjustment from 
within. The teacher must have a pride and 
belief in democracy as a way of life and in 
education as a means of strengthening and 
preserving our Republic. Finally the teacher 
must realize the paramount importance of 
his work; for upon the child whom he helps 
to shape depends the future of our Re- 
public. 


Only through the participation and in- 
terest of all the classroom teachers can our 
problems be solved. The officers of the 


_ Department of Classroom Teachers are fully 


cognizant of the honor of being elected to 
serve you, and we count upon your coop: 
eration during the coming term. 


* * 


Conservation Week 


General Program — Suggested Subjects for 
Activities 


March 7 — Friday — California Conser- 
vation, Bird and Arbor Day — Luther Bur- 
bank's Birthday. 


8 — Saturday — Wise Use of Forests, 
Prevent Fires Everywhere — Forestry pro 
gram; safety practices on farms, in forests 
and in towns. Field trips with forest ran- 
gers, fire wardens, soil and water conserva: 
tion specialists, 


9 — Sunday — Conservation and Citizen- 
ship — The Golden Rule applied to the 
resources in our custody. Outings to dem- 
onstration and recreation areas with agri 
culturists, naturalists and recreation leaders. 


10 — Monday — Protect and Enjoy Na- 
ture’s Playgrounds, Wildflowers and Trees. 


11 — Tuesday — Save Soil and Water — 
Inter-relation of Essential Conservation 
Projects —Working with sunshine, land and 
water, men produce all materials for food 


and clothing except fish, game and synthetic 
fibres. 


12 — Wednesday — Natural Resources, 
Employment and the Community — Mines, 
oil wells, water supply, farms, fields, for 
ests and recreation areas provide work in 
production, manufacture, transportation, 
selling. 

13 — Thursday — Conserve Wildlife — 
Birds, Fish, Animals and Shorelife — Law 


and management based on scientific re- 
search. 


14 — Friday — Community Cleanup and 
Beautification, Roadside Improvement. 


PFT REE. 
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MODOC COUNTY WORKSHOP 


Stuart Waite, Principal, Cedarville Elementary School, Modoc County 


Duane the first two weeks of 
June, 1940, 60 elementary and secon- 
dary teachers participated in a work- 
shop session held in Alturas, county 
seat of Modoc County. This, one of 
the two first county workshops ever 
held in California, was arranged and 
directed by Hallie M. Tierney, county 
superintendent of schools, and Francis 
L. Drag, general supervisor of Modoc 
county, now assistant chief, State Di- 
vision of Elementary Education. 


This workshop was the culmination 
of a year of cooperative study on 
problems of local interest in which 
all the teachers of the county partici- 
pated. The teachers felt the need for 
further concentrated study. The staff 
members were specialists in their vari- 
ous fields. 


Three types of meetings were held. One 
series, general in nature, ran throughout the 
two weeks and dealt with such large prob- 
lems as: How should the elementary and 
secondary schools be articulated, What is 
the relation of conservation of the natural 
resources to the area of education, How can 
we evaluate a modern program of educa- 
tion. Those meetings, held in the morning, 
were attended by all the teachers. 


Science and Nature Study 


A second major study dealt with the 
science and nature-study possibilities of 
Modoc County. Much interest was mani- 
fested, as the teachers were able to have 
many first-hand experiences through field 
trips and laboratory experiences. Materials 


were collected and compiled for classroom 
use. 


A third important area was the writing 
of social studies source units by groups of 
teachers. These same units are serving as 
splendid reservoirs from which teaching 
units are being built this school year. 


Workshop staff members included: Lillian 
Lamoreaux, director of curriculum, Santa Bar- 
bara; J. Paul Leonard, associate professor of 
education, Stanford University; Vesta Holt, 
head, department of biology, Chico State Col- 
lege; Carlton Jenkins, social science investiga- 
tion, Stanford; Frank Lindsay, assistant chief, 
State Division of Secondary Education; R, M. 
Bond, biologist, U. S. Soil Conservation Service; 
C. K. Studley, vice-president, Chico State Col- 
lege; J. J. Lillard, director educational relations, 


U. S. Soil Conservation Service; Russell Beeson, 
supervisor, Modoc National Forest. 


_ This workshop proved so successful that 
plans are being made for another in June, 
1941. Evidence of the success is being 
shown by the enthusiasm of Modoc County 
teachers in their classroom work. Also, the 
workshop was directly responsible for a 
group of teachers attending a teachers devel- 
opment workshop at Stanford University. 
Many teachers also attended other summer 
schools. 


Te workshop has helped the teachers 
to move forward at a rapid rate in their 
whole curriculum development program. 
Under the efficient and capable leadership 
of Mrs. Tierney and Leonard Grindstaff, 
general supervisor, and with the active par- 
ticipation of the teachers, a modern cur- 
riculum is being developed which meets the 
mental, physical, and social needs of ,the 
children of Modoc County. This whole 
curriculum revision program has been given 
impetus by the Modoc County Workshop. 
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Harvard Awards 


Hi arvarp College offers this year at 
least 21 National Scholarships, with maxi- 
mum stipends of $1,000 each, to entering 
freshmen from schools in 17 states in the 
Middlewest, South, and Far West, President 
James B. Conant has announced. 


The National Scholarships are prizes to 
be competed for by all students, whatever 
their financial circumstances. Stipends are 
adjusted individually, from a prize of $100 
to a maximum of $1,000 for those whose 
families cannot pay anything for their col- 
lege education. Students having honor rec- 
ords in their freshman year will have their 
scholarships continued for their three upper- 
class years. Awards are made on the basis 
of school records, scholarship examinations, 
and character references. 


Applications must be filed at Har- 
vard by March 15 and the winners 
will be announced in June. 


States in the scholarship area and the scholar- 
ships awarded in the 7 years the plan has been 
in effect, totalling 161, are: California, 10; 
Illinois, 26; Indiana, 14; Iowa, 5; Kansas, 2; 
Kentucky, 5; Louisiana, 2; Michigan, 6; Minne- 
sota, 16; Missouri, 10; Nebraska, 4; New 
Mexico, 6; Ohio, 34; Oregon, 6; Tennessee, 3; 
Washington, 4; and Wisconsin, 8. 
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CENTRAL COAST NEWS 


Alfred H. Bird, Teacher, Watsonville Joint Union High School 


_ mn Cruz City School children 
in the kindergarten and primary 
grades receive cod-liver oil each morn- 
ing through the generosity of the 
Kiwanis Club in furnishing the oil 
and the parent-teacher groups in pro- 
viding accompanying slices of orange. 


The 140 children who share in this pro- 
gram have been selected from low-income 
families. In choosing them the aim has 
been to include children who are subsisting 
on a low vitamin diet. It is hoped that 
making up for this deficiency in part will 
build resistance against colds and help the 
children to develop a good set of second 
teeth. 

This project is supplementary to the 
Santa Cruz program of free lunches. Every 
child’s parent must sign a request for the 
oil, which, it is explained, is given as food, 
not as a medicine. 

The procedure for giving the oil varies 
somewhat from school to school. Each 
morning at 10 o'clock the children form a 
line and receive a dessert-spoonful of cod- 
liver oil, a slice of orange and a quarter of 
paper napkin. Care is taken to make the 
oil as palatable as possible. It is kept in 
the refrigerator, and after use the outside 
of the bottle is carefully washed so that no 
drip may remain to decompose in air and 
taint the fresh oil as it is poured out. 

A standard cod-liver oil, unfortified, is 
used. One of the school physicians ex- 
plains that the oil is better for this purpose 
than a vitamin tablet, because the oil itself 
has a food value which these children need. 

Parents, teachers and nurses agree that 
the project has had a very definite health 
value. Mothers report that the children 
have better appetites at home. Teachers 
report that the children have more energy 
and ambition in school. During the recent 
epidemic of respiratory infections it was 
noticeable that the number of colds was 
definitely less among the children receiving 
the cod-liver oil than among other pupils 
of the same age. 

Soquel School, largest rural school in 
Santa Cruz County, boasts an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of over 400 which 
is equipped for moving-pictures; a cafeteria 
up to date in cooking facilities; and a well- 
equipped nurses annex. The school also 
has a miniature museum, consisting pri- 
marily of a large bird collection, which is 
valued at approximately $1,000. 

Doris Thornley, Santa Cruz County child 
welfare and attendance supervisor, recently 
tested the pupils of Soquel Grammar school 
for hearing difficulties. The test was given 
by grades. Re-tests were given twice to 


those who had not responded so well to 
the first test, in order that the final scoring 
would be as accurate as possible. 


In Santa Cruz county the pupils of small 
tural schools are tested with the county 
auditometer every second year, and those of 
the larger rural schools, every third year. 


Mina Lee, Santa Cruz County coordina- 
tor of curriculum and general supervisor, 
is scheduled to meet with the teachers of 
the intermediate and upper grades at Soquel 
this week. She will lead the discussion on 
the reading program and remedial devices. 
Miss Lee has prepared an excellent bibliog- 
raphy which she will present during the 
conference. 


Mrs. Maude Gerrior Byer, Santa Cruz 
County vocal music supervisor, is leading 
the preparation for the Santa Cruz County 
vocal presentation at the Western Music 
Conference, to be held April 7 in San Jose. 
Other counties to be represented at the con- 
ference are: Monterey, Santa Clara, San 
Benito, and Solano counties. 

W. W. Morey, Santa Cruz County 
supervisor of instrumental music, announces 
that 52 of the members of his county band 
will participate in the conference. 


A 120-piece band, composed of members 
from four counties: Santa Cruz, Santa 
Clara and Solano, will accompany a 1,000- 
voice choir in the singing of a group of 
American patriotic songs. 

Santa Cruz county will also be repre- 
sented by a 300-piece harmonica band, the 
members of which are composed of players 
from grades 3-8. This group will play a 
6-minute medley of American folk and 
popular music. 


Shakespeare for Today 


Wor Book Company has issued 
Shakespeare for Today, presenting in a 
single distinctive volume five plays, — Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Merchant of Ven- 
ice, As You Like It, Macbeth, and Julius 
Caesar; editors are Leroy Phillips of North 
Dakota, and Mary Crawford of Nebraska; 
465 pages; price $1.52. 

This is not just an edited Shakespeare, it 
is a very careful and successful effort to 
speed the tempo of the plays by a rigidly 
limited and judicious cutting, to reduce such 
distractions as variant readings, linguistic 
technicalities, archaic contractions, etc., in 
order to give students the essential Shake- 
speare. 

The- plays are in a practical form for 
dramatization — for stage production or 
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part reading in class. The editors offer 
ample stage directions and business; there 
are brief sidelights on the characters, such 
as are found in modern plays. Included in 
the text are airs for the songs and lively 
illustrations, which reveal details of charac 
ter and costume, catch the spirit of the pres 
entation and have a strong appeal for 
students. 


Edueation Abstracts 


Tix experiments and growing 
achievements of education are re: 
corded in a literature which increases 
in volume each year. The individual 
educator cannot examine all of it, even 
in the fields of his special interest. 


Education Abstracts is published by Phi 
Delta Kappa, professional education fra 
ternity, to bring outstanding education 
books, pamphlets, and periodical articles to 
the attention of busy administrators, class 
room teachers, and professors and students 
in university departments of education. 


It is published monthly except August. 
Each issue contains more than 130 brief 
summaries or criticisms of important pub 
lications dealing with education, classified 
under some 38 headings, which are pre: 
pared by a cooperating staff of 125 experts 
in the various subject fields. 


Subscriptions, priced at $4.00, may be 
sent to Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 Ridge Road, 
Homewood, Illinois. Five back volumes, 
1936-1940, are also available. Paul M. Cook 
is editor and business manager. 


College Biology 


Coutzce Biology is the title of a 
splendid modern syllabus of over 400 pages, 
with many plates and illustrations, by Pro 


fessor Harrington Wells of Santa Barbara 
State College. 


Professor Wells is known throughout the 
West and nationally as director of Santa 
Barbara School of Natural Science, and also 
as the author of The Teaching of Nature 
Study and the Biological Sciences, and Sea 
shore Life. 


His new syllabus has so many modern 
and praiseworthy features that it is sure to 
come into wide use throughout the Pacific 
Coast and the nation. Professor Wells 
merits hearty congratulations upon this well 
organized manual. 

It is issued by Burgess Publishing Com’ 
pany, 426 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis; 
price $3.75. 
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I. must be admitted that, to para- 
phrase Abraham Lincoln, the entire, 
unabridged curricula of the average 
evening-school course for adults is not 
adapted to the needs and desires of 
every student therein. 









In many instances, if, at the time 
an enrollee enters a course, the partic- 
ular topic under consideration does not 
fit his needs or suit his temperament, 
' the student drops the course, regard- 
less and in ignorance of the fact that 
material later to be considered may be 
exactly that in which he is interested. 








However, if a dated schedule of 
} assignments is provided each enrollee, 
» individual selection of certain portions 
of a course becomes possible for stu- 
dents with prior preparation or ade- 
| quate background. Permission for 
) such arrangements shall, of course, be 
confined to the instructor in order to 
avoid abuse of the privilege extended, 
and to restrict its use to properly- 
) qualified students. 











A Real Help 






An adequate schedule for evening- 
school courses is also of aid to the 
otherwise conscientious student who 
finds it impossible to attend all class 
sessions because of family or business 
obligations. A student in this cate- 
) gory finds it possible to carry on with 
; the class, even after extended absence, 
| for by reference to the schedule the 
} essentials of the course can be re- 
| viewed with the ultimate purpose 
thereof being re-entrance to the group. 
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A schedule also may serve as a 
medium of attraction for friends of 
enrollees to enter the course, for an 
examination of the content as con- 
tained therein may convey a more 
adequate picture of the material to be 
covered than is otherwise available. 
Especially is this true of evening 
courses, in many of which the content 
is not adequately described by the for- 
mal name given to the subject, for, as 
















SCHEDULE YOUR COURSE 


Robert Morrell Kehoe, Instructor, Evening School of Commerce, San Francisco 


a whole, adult-school courses are not 
standardized as is the conventional 
academic curricula. 


In addition to the merits of a sched- 
ule previously set forth, it must also 
be stressed that the provision thereof 
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to the average student acts as a tre- 
mendous incentive by making the 
measurement of goals attained and 
aims to be achieved a matter of con- 
crete record. 


* * * 


California Conservation Council 
and cooperating agencies urge you to 
take an active part in the cth Cali- 
fornia Conservation Week, March 
7-14. 



























Probably this is because chewing is such a natural pleasure. 


Just as exercise is necessary to 
keep your arms and legs active, so 
chewing exercise plays an impor- 
tant réle, too. For one thing, it’s 
good for your teeth in that it 
helps keep them clean and bright. 
For another thing, it helps re- 
lieve tension. Again, it aids con- 


centration. 


Successful, popular people like 
to chew gum, but of course recog- 
nize there is ‘‘a time and place” 
for chewing gum, just as there is 


for everything else they do. 


Teachers and leaders now point 


out this fact, explaining that good 


The Wholesome Fun of 


CHEWING GUM 


Comes Naturally to Everyone —There is 
a reason, a time and a place 


for this healthful American custom — 


hildren and young people generally as well as 


adults find great satisfaction in chewing gum .. . 


[——— AN AID TO GOOD TEETH: Chewing gum daily helps 
keep your teeth clean and attractive. And it provides healthful 
chewing exercise, too. It's a wholesome pleasure for everyone. 





taste and good judgment com- 
bined with the desire not to offend 
others are the sound bases to 
guide you in your enjoyment of 
Chewing Gum as well as in any- 


thing else. 


Wherever there are people, 
whether in rural areas, sma!l towns 
or big cities, delicious Chewing 
Gum every day adds its quota of 
pleasure. It’s one of the real 
American ways of getting a lot of 


fun at little cost. 
Try it yourselfaround the house, 
when reading, studying, driving or 


doing any number of other things. 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 


A SONG OF AMERICA 


FOR VERSE CHOIR AND ASSEMBLY USE 


Henry Glass, Needham School, Lodi, San Joaquin County 


America, America, 
Come tell us who you are, 
America, America, 


We are one our moving millions 
Drawn from other lands, 

Claiming a new won birth, 
Flowing from Liberty's hands. 


From where your shining star? 


America, America, 


Polish, German, Finnish, Scotch Come tell us who you are, 


Swedish, Danish, Russian, 
Jewish, Catholic, Protestant. 


DON'T “BELITTLE” 
THE TROUBLE A COLD 
CAN CAUSE... 


Treat your cold as serious. 
Don't try to “wear it out”. 
Don’t be ashamed to “give- 
in". Many serious disorders 
start with cold “Symptoms”. 
So —watch it. It's just good 
common sense to take care of 
yourself and it’s WISE to 
take ALKA-SELTZER to help 
you weather the distress. 


* A FREE SAMPLE SUPPLY 
of ALKA-SELTZER is yours 


America, America, 
From where your shining star? 


But What Do 


You Do About Yours? 
& —Here Is What You Should Do: 


Fy? 1 Start at once to take care of yourself. Take 
ANG ALKA-SELTZER to relieve the distress. 


z 
Watch your diet—avoid crowded, overheated 
rooms. Get plenty of rest and dress comfort- 
ably. Don’t try to stay on your feet if you 
have a fever. 
REO 
= Gargle with ALKA-SELTZER to ease the 
» “sting” of a raspy, sore throat caused by the 
.s cold. Remember, too—ALKA-SELTZER can 
G give you fast, effective relief in many other 
Sf common ailments. Take it also for . . . 


HEADACHES, MUSCULAR ACHES and PAINS, 
MUSCULAR FATIGUE and ACID INDIGESTION 


Alka-Seltzer 


G 
— Sep THE EFFERVESCENT. ANALGESIC, ALKALIZING REMED 
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Rugged mountains, flowing plains, 
Pinacled peaks, rolling prairies, 
Scalded deserts, fruited valleys. 


Rich in treasure, blessed by fortune, 
Varying throughout the clime, 
Boasting of its fruitfulness, 
The glory of its time. 


America, America, 

Come tell us who you are, 
America, America, 

From where your shining star? 


Muscled dockmen, owly miners, 
Plodding laborers, burly truckmen, 
Weathered seamen, gritty farmers. 


Men of brawn whose sinews flex, 
Gatherers from the soil, 

Giving so that we may have, 
They bend in earthly toil. 


America, America, 

Come tell us who you are, 
America, America, 

From where your shining star? 


Blazing foundries, humming dynamos, 
Gushing oil wells, burrowed mines, 
Blossoming orchards. 


Machines resound with steady chant, 
Paced by tenders day and night, 

Stacks of goods in legioned rows, 
Geese-like in their endless flight. 


America, America, 

Come tell us who you are, 
America, America, 

From where your shining star? 


Squatty cabins, celled tenements, 

Spired "scrapers, 

Compact cottages, proud estates, 

Veined bridges. 

They rise across the broad expanse 
Each claiming a place to be their own 

Costumed to each local scene 
Emitting sounds of changing tone. 


America, America, 
Who know who you are, 
America, America, 
We see your shining star. 
Burning with the zeal of freedom, 
Like molten steel in unity, 
White hot it shapes into the mold 
To spell the cast of liberty, 
A beacon to the waiting world, 
A source of hope in wide despair, 
Warming in the chilling hours, 
To its own a fervent prayer. 


* * # 


First Line of Defense is a 4-page illu 
trated brochure issued by U. S. Office of 
Education and urging public forums. Com 
missioner J. W. Studebaker states: “Th 
public forum, the study-circle, and the dit 
cussion group are vehicles for the develop 
ment of intelligent convictions.” 
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M EXICANS of all ages are gath- 
ered at the stage in the auditorium of 
our school building, fingering puppets 
—Cinderella in cinder clothes and 
Cinderella in ball gown; ugly Step- 
sisters in vain finery; Fairy God- 
mother, wand in hand; Prince Charm- 
ing, in velvet evening suit; and the 
Pumpkin Coach drawn by snow-white 
horses. 

All observers, large and small, are 
wishing that the puppets were theirs, 
to take off their hooks to play with. 

The boys and girls of a 5th grade 
class made the puppets as a handcraft 
and art project. Everyone in the 
group had a part in the construc- 
tion of puppets, stage, and stage prop- 
erties. 

There was much to make besides 
making the puppets. The back-drop 
was needed for the stage. The coach, 
the rat, and the mice had to be 
carved from wood. A pumpkin must 
be constructed and the lost slipper 
must be carved. The stage had to be 
built and the stage-lights made from 
tin cans. 

There must be a frame on which to 
hang the puppets. The sewing of such 
properties as dresses and curtains was 
the girls job, while the heavy wood- 
work was left to the boys. 

The teacher’s object in using pup- 
pets is six-fold: 1. art and handcraft; 
2. arithmetic; 3. oral and written 
English; 4. literature; 5. drama; and 
6. social. 


The art and handcraft period took 
care of the making of the puppets, 
drawing pictures of clothes and scen- 
ery, molding of paper mache heads, 
sawing body parts, making clothes and 
working out light and color schemes. 
Measuring the dolls and planning the 
stage in proportion entered into the 
arithmetic lesson. Talking over plans, 
reading directions, and writing the 
play was taken care of in the English 
class. Literature was given a very in- 
tensive study before work started on 
the play, as a suitable story must be 





PUPPETS FOR FUN 


A Fifth Grade Project, Isabelle McLean, Teacher, Gladys Kimbell, Principal, 
Washington School, Corona, Riverside County 


chosen. Drama entered into the field 
as it would in legitimate stage work. 

Perhaps the greatest good gained aside 
from the spoken English is the social atti- 
tude developed. Each child learned to work 
by himself and with others, particularly 
if he worked around the stage, as the room 
is almost nil. Also, enthusiasm was gained 
from the giving of pleasure and happiness 
to others. 

The actual presentation is a very small 
portion of the whole project. When the 
time came for actual production, the num- 
ber taking part had dwindled to 13 boys 
and girls. These were only the most in- 
terested ones. 

The jobs involved in production are 
varied. At first there were readers of the 
script and puppeteers (manipulators of the 
dolls), but as time went on, the jobs 
doubled up until some were doing both, 
reading and manipulating. 

Our puppets were made in the spring; 
and the Puppeteers put on the show Cin- 
derella seven times in two days, to accomo- 
date a student body of over 600. When 
the fall came, the parent-teacher association 
of another school in town had heard of our 
puppet show and asked us to put it on 
for their group. So the enthusiasm had to 
be revived and the production worked up 
again. After the P-TA group (consist- 
ing mostly of mothers) had seen the play, 
they wanted their children to see it, too. 
So the very next day the puppeteers trav- 
eled through the rain again to give the play 
for the other school. 


To ADD to the pleasure already given 
and received, the Puppeteers and their dolls 
plan to visit Casa Colina, a convalescent 
home for children from the Orthopedic 
Hospital, not very far from our school. 


* *£ # 


Conservation Text 


Basmucu as March 7-14 is Conser- 
vation Week throughout California, we ap- 
propriately call attention to a noteworthy 
conservation text, Conservation and Citizen- 
ship, by Renner and Hartley, published by 
D. C. Heath and Company (see also this 
magazine, October, 1940, page 37). 

This is the first balanced approach to 
physical and social conservation, prepared 
for high school use. It is the sort of book 
that should be abundantly used throughout 
California schools. George T. Babcock is 
Pacific Coast manager for Heath, with of- 
fices at 182 Second Street, San Francisco. 








































































































Hinds Oven can “turn on 
the heat” up to 350° 


to prove the climate-sure qualities of 
HINDS HONEY and ALMOND CREAM! 


HIS laboratory oven is only one of 
the many reasons why Hinds is 
famous as the lotion that works. 

Here in this oven, Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream is subjected to rigid temperature tests, 
with the result that the famous Hinds formula 
for hand lotion retains its smoothing action 
in any climate, any weather! 

Every ingredient that goes into the mak- 
ing of Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
is likewise tested and analyzed for purity 
and helpful skin-smoothing action. 

Use Hinds on dry, chapped hands, face, 
and body, wherever skin needs smoothing. 
Extra-creamy, extra-softening—even one 
application of Hinds helps dry, rough 
hands feel softer... look prettier! $1, 50¢, 
25¢, 10¢ sizes. 

Send for a sample of Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream— FREE! Write Lehn & Fink 
Products Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 


HONEY & ALMOND CREAM 


Copyright, 1941, Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 





In Memoriam 


Gerorcz D. HENCK, age 54, director 
of vocational education, Pasadena City 
Schools, one of the community's beloved 
educators, recently passed away. 

Born in Los Angeles, he attended Throop 
Institute, now Caltech, graduating in 1906. 
He studied at University of California, 
Berkeley, and received his B.S. at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1921. He 
was at Occidental College and University of 
Southern California in 1922, University of 
California at Los Angeles and USC in 1928, 
receiving his M.A. degree from the latter. 

He was a teacher in Manual Arts High 
School in El Paso, 1908-11, and a manual 
arts teacher in Alameda, 1911-12. In Pas- 
adena he taught at Washington School, 
1912-13; Muir Tech, 1913-18; industrial 
arts supervisor, 1918-21, and again in 
1922-27; director of industrial arts, 1927-28. 

During summers he had been instructor 
at Santa Barbara State College, UCLA, and 
San Diego State College. Mr. Henck be- 
longed to numerous educational and civic 
bodies. 

Last year the Board of Education sent 
him East to survey industrial educational 
programs. He visited schools in several 
states where such programs are in effect. 
During the summer, he attended Ohio State 
University. 

The family asked that friends, instead 
of sending flowers, contribute the equiva- 
lent of their cost to the Pasadena Junior 
College student-body fund for a special use, 
to be designated in memory of this beloved 
schoolman. 


Glenn P. Hollingsworth, age 46, dean 
of boys, Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte High 
School, Los Angeles County. He has been 
a resident of Monrovia and a member of 


Glen P. Hollingsworth 


the high school faculty there since 1923. 
Teacher of chemistry, he had also coached 
football and basketball and had been dean 
of boys for several years. 

Born in Iowa, 1895, he graduated from 
Pasadena High School and in 1917, Whit- 
tier College. He earned his masters de- 
gree in education, 1938, at USC. A vet- 
eran of the first World War, he had active 
service in France. 


Mrs. Fannie Parker Osborn of Elk Grove, 
Calif., passed away on December 24, 1940, 
eighty years old at the time of her death. 
Of this time, she had taught 58 years and 
was a member of the Sacramento County 
Board of Education for 45 consecutive 
years. She had taught in Sacramento 
County schools and a good many years in 
Sacramento City, where she was employed 
until she was retired about two years ago. 


The Sacramento County Board of Edu- 
cation caused to be spread upon their min- 
utes the following resolution: 


“Be it hereby resolved by the County 
Board of Education of Sacramento County 
that this sincere expression of our regret at 
the passing of Mrs. Fannie P. Osborn be 
spread upon the minutes of the Board. 


““As a member of the Sacramento County 
Board of Education for the past 45 years, 
Mrs. Osborn has rendered invaluable serv- 
ice to the educational advancement of this 
county. The Board feels deeply the passing 
of this sincere and lovable fellow worker, 
and her service as a teacher to the youth 
of Sacramento County will always be a last- 
ing and loving memory and tribute to the 
teaching profession.” —R. E. Golway, 
Superintendent of Schools, Sacramento 
County. 


Classroom Radio 


Radio and the Classroom, published by 
NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals, a substantial bulletin of 100 
pages, price 75 cents, was prepared by the 
radio committee of New York City. 

Erle A. Kenney, director of the City 
School of the Air and City College of the 
Air, Alameda, is a member of the com- 
mittee. 


* * * 


Lee M. Merriman, news editor of Pasa- 
dena Star-News and Pasadena Post, is au- 
thor of Between Deadlines, a realistic story 
of journalism published by Benj. H. San- 
born & Co. 

This stimulatingly-written and arrestingly- 
illustrated text of 350 pages is for journal- 
ism students in high schools and colleges. 
Pasadena may be proud that one of her 
newsmen has made an important contribu- 
tion to educational literature. 
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A Sound, Sensible 


READING PROGRAM 


easy to administer, economical, 
and proved highly effective. 


The 
LAIDLAW 


BASIC READERS 


by Yoakam, VEVERKA and ABNEY 


Never before has a reading program 
offered so many desirable features, so 
easy to teach, at such low cost, as this 
comprehensive Laidlaw Series. It is a 
program that succeeds wherever used 
because pupils and teachers enjoy it. It 
provides interesting content of high 
literary quality; a speech improvement 
program; distinguished authorship; ap- 
pealing illustrations; a teaching plan that 
appeals to teachers; a complete reading 
readiness program; scientifically con- 
trolled vocabulary; limited but fully ade- 
quate teaching equipment . . . each a 
noteworthy achievement in itself . . . 
all skilfully combined into a complete 
sound, sensible reading program easy to 
administer, economical to use, and un- 
surpassed for effectiveness! 


JUST RELEASE 


Providing a Scientific Program of 
Reading Skills for Grades 4, 5 and 6 


These new books continue the high 
standards set in the Primary Series. 
Content is arranged around centers 
of interest, such as: Sports, History, 
Beauty, Humor, Knowledge, Travel. 
From the standpoint of vocabulary 
difficulty these new readers are the 
most carefully-graded readers yet pub- 
lished. They provide a definite pro- 
gram of intermediate-grade reading 
skills which all pupils should master 
in the 4th, 5th and 6th grades. 


Books Four 
Five and Six 


Write for Information and Prices 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
770 Mission Street San Francisco 
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GUIDANCE 





PROGRAM 


AN ACCOUNT OF A GUIDANCE PROGRAM CONDUCTED AT ATASCADERO 
UNION HIGH SCHOOL, SAN LUIS OBISPO COUNTY 


La Moille V. Pugh, Dean of Girls 


Mi ary BLAIR WALLACE, 
founder and director of a center of 
human relations in Southern Califor- 
nia for the past ten years, recently 
conducted a rather complete cycle of 
guidance in Atascadero. 

Rich in the experiences she has had 
with young people, Mrs. Wallace 
welds them into a glorious productive 
whole when she is given the oppor- 
tunity to meet and talk not only with 
youth itself, but also with parental, 
school and community counsellors of 
that youth. 

Atascadero Union High School 
Board of Trustees were farsighted and 
cooperative when they followed the 
recommendation of Principal Roy D. 
Gilstrap and brought this youth coun- 
sellor to begin her work in Atascadero 
with such an inclusive project. 

Mrs. Wallace met for one school 
day with the high school boys, the 
male members of the faculty, and a 
few men of community leadership. 
The following day she talked with 
high school girls, women faculty 
members, a few 8th-graders, the pres- 
ident of the parent-teacher association, 
and a few women leaders in the 
community. 

Her psychology is such that there 
develops a distinctive attention which 
bespeaks a singular personality and 
the gift of presentation. For an en- 
tire day boys and girls will listen 
without a sign of restlessness — alert, 
thoughtful, and courteous. 
recesses are granted—each at the 
close of some specific cycle of the 
speaker's approach. The “build-up” is 
so carefully arranged that group ten- 
sion seems entirely lacking. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


New Courses, new ideas in the Arts and 
Crafts, for Teachers 

June 30 — August 8, 1941 

Write for Summer Catalog 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 7 
i SLES ano ite 


Several ~ 


The young people recognize in- 
tuitively Mrs. Wallace’s fine sincerity 
of purpose, her friendliness and 
understanding of their problems and 
their joys. They seem to glimpse her 
desire to help normal people with 
normal situations and have a feeling 
that all she says applies or might ap- 
ply to each individual in her audience. 
They appreciate knowing something 
of her own personal life, of her 
daughter their own age, of her hus- 
band, and of their full, happy, nor- 
mal life together. 

At the close of her presentation, Mrs. 
Wallace affords time for written questions 
from the group. Here is where she comes 
close to individual problems and curiosities 
— deep yearnings for knowledge. Here is 
where she meets the most personal subjects 


with a delicate, beautiful handling from 
which there seems never a recoil. No ques- 


CW HI 


SUMMER SESSION JUNE 30 TO AUGUST &@ 


FM ust Yeats WEST eli 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Teachers have a big advantage because of their 
training and education. Big pay, short hours 

pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. R229, Rochester, N.Y., 
for free list of positions for teachers and full 
particulars telling you how to qualify for them. 








SUMMER SESSION 
June 23 to August 2 
Write for Summer Bulletin 
California School of Fine 
Arts 


800 CuHestNuT STREET San FRancisco 


Tour of Death Valley, 
Mojave Desert 
and Boulder Dam 
April 5-12, Inclusive 


Eight days, 1600 miles through nature’s 
wonderland. 


Cost, $32.50, covers all necessary expenses, 
which include transportation, meals, admis- 
sion to swimming pools, elevator at Boulder 


Dam, boatride on Mead Lake, baby gauge 
o— ride through borax mines, and Scotty’s 
e. 


Write for descriptive folders and applica- 
tion blanks to: 


Death Valley Expedition 
COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
- - = += + «= California 











Sa 


BOOK PASSAGE NOW 
SPACE AT A PREMIUM 









In the study halls of this fully accredited American 
university you will be an intimate part of a truly cos- 
mopolitan group. Teachers and students gather here 
from the world’s four corners to enjoy courses in both 
Polynesian and Oriental cultures . . . cultures that still 
live in this “crossroads of the Pacific.” Join hands this 
summer with your neighbors from everywhere . . . for 
stimulating study in the playground of the South Seas. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Director of Summer Session, Dept. 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A. 
Please forward complete information about courses and instructors 
for your 1941 Summer Session. 
Name (print) ... 


I iii ccentctenn 























ATTEND 1941 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
IN OREGON 


Combine study and recreation in Ore- 
gon. Excelient instruction. Moderate 
living costs. Splendid scenic attractions. 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, June 23 


Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Vo- 
cational Education, Science, Secretarial 
Science, and other fields. Undergradu- 
ate and graduate work. Five - week 
Second Session. $7 : 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Eugene, June 16 
Art, English, Languages, Social Sci- 
ences, Education, Physical Education, 
Business Administration, and other 
fields. Undergraduate and graduate 
work. Four-week Post Session. 


PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 
Portland, June 16 


Representing College, University and 
colleges of education. Undergraduate 
and graduate courses. Metropolitan en- 
vironment. 


INSTITUTE OF MARINE 
BIOLOGY 
Coos Bay, June 16 
Undergraduate and graduate courses 


specializing in marine botany and zo- 
ology. ee 


Oregon College of Education, Mon- 
mouth; Southern Oregon College of 
Education, Ashland; Eastern Oregon 
College of Education, La Grande. 


June 9 


Art, Music, Education, English, Physi- 
cal Education, Science and Social 
Science, centering on elementary-school 
field. —o— 


READY NOW — Preliminary An- 


nouncement Listing Courses in All 
Sessions. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
Address: 

Director of Summer Sessions 
Oregon State System of Higher 
Education 
814D Oregon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Authorized by 
State Board of Higher Education 


BUSINESS MEN’S 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
1182 Market Street 


ANNUITIES Lire INSURANCE 


DisaBitiry INSURANCE WITH 
HosPiraLizaTION 


Coupon 
Without obligation on my part, please send 
me information with regard to the plan 


Annuity p Life Insurance FB 
Disability Insurance 


Date of birth.............. 


tion goes unanswered. From questions of 
personality and group adjustments, the 
whole span of home living and boy and girl 
relationships is covered. Much of the 
carefully-developed skill and academic train- 
ing necessary to carry on her work success- 
fully is apparent. Her keen and skillful 
analysis indicates the quickness of mental 
adjustment necessary in meeting varied sit- 
uations which she is called upon to face 
and resolve. 


Questions result in Mrs. Wallace’s dis- 
cussing the fine qualities of high standards, 
the importance of adequate sleep and 
nourishment during the adolescent years of 
growing up, boy and girl proprieties and 
the results of laxness, the reproductive cycle 
and its meaning for boys and girls, and the 
need for development of good judgment and 
for adherence to parental guidance during 
this period. 


Tolerance and Sympathy 


One question brought forth an outline of 
the reasons for reticence on the part of par- 
ents concerning the sex problems of youth 
—the background of many with considera- 
tion of sex as an unclean thing and there- 
fore its discussion a “taboo” among decent 
people. Mrs. Wallace makes a plea for tol- 
erance and understanding on the part of 
young people, for the treatment of sex as 
private but not secret,-and for the need to 
think straight on parental and home adjust- 
ments, on money and jobs, and on love and 
sex and marriage. Only one who has mas- 
tered the essential material in the whole 
cycle of human relations can get from a 
sophisticated boy the terse but meaningful 
reaction of, “She knows her stuff!” 


During an evening meeting with the par- 
ents and adults of the community, Mrs. 
Wallace interpreted youth and its problems 
to them. She explained that the greatest 
need, not only of youth but of adults as 
well, is in the field of their emotions — 
disappointments, failures, disillusionments. 
She resolved into simple statements the 
essence of her materials, giving illustrations 
of the two types of mind — simple (single- 
track) and complex, with emphasis upon 
their comparable intelligences; of the extro- 
vert and the introvert and the interplay of 
these types within one family; of the need 
within the family for external interests and 
activities and real understanding of each 
other's rights and problems. “Progress, not 
perfection, is the aim in human relations.” 


Rounding out her program with a final 
talk to the faculty of the schools in the 
community, Mrs. Wallace stressed the need 
for counselling and understanding. Her 
plea there was every teacher with a counsel- 
ling viewpoint, each teacher meeting each 
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question without evasion in a direct and 
honest manner, and that the adjustment of 
the child be the main thing, and not the 
person who helps. “A counselor must be 
flexible, must grow up with each problem, 
must listen, weigh, and reserve judgment.” 


Maks. WALLACE is speaking constantly 
on the subject of life’s values to high school 
and college men’s and women’s groups, to 
teachers and parents, before institute, club, 
church, and business groups. For several 
years she was on the summer faculty of 
Claremont Colleges, participating in counsel- 
ling and guidance seminars for teachers and 
administrators. For two years she has coun- 
selled with students and faculty of Punahou, 


leading secondary school in Honolulu. A 


year ago she appeared as the guest speaker 
at the international convention of Altrusa 
Club in Portland, Oregon. Last summer she 
was a main speaker for the national con- 
vention for the hard-of-hearing, in Los An- 
geles. During the last year she has been 
carrying on an educational project in sev- 
eral states, and in California she has been 
conducting a class in guidance under the 
county superintendent of Orange County, 
the first of its kind to be held in the state. 
Arizona has claimed her for many appear- 
ances, since her first teaching in the West 
about 18 years ago in Tempe State Teach- 
ers College. 


Mrs. Wallace could not enter any school 
or community without leaving behind her 
decisions along the pathway of life for those 
who had listened to her — youth, parents, 
teachers. Her versatility is that of a leader 
who can deal with educators, with youth, 
and with parents the same day and win the 
respect of them all. Her most cherished title 
is “a friend of youth.” 


M. Alex Rogers 


M. ALEX ROGERS, director of adult 
and continuation education, San Bernardino 
City Schools, was recently honored in a spe- 
cial illustrated biographic sketch in the San 
Bernardino Sun. 


Born on an Oklahoma ranch, his ele- 
mentary and high school training was in a 
country school, then he attended the old 
Cherokee Seminary, now a teachers college. 
He received bachelor of science degree from 
State Teachers College at Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, and bachelor of arts and master of 
arts degrees at Stanford University. He was 
district superintendent at Banning for 7 
years. before going in 1934 to San Ber- 
nardino. He is a member of numerous 
educational organizations including CTA 
and PDK. 
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Junior Colleges 


OD ccweenn continues to lead 
the nation in number and size of its 
junior colleges, and in rapidity of 
junior college growth, according to 
the directory for 1941 issued by 
American Association of. Junior 


Colleges. 

California is first in the nation in 
number of junior colleges, having 64, 
with enrollment of 86,357. Califor- 
nia’s increase in enrollment for the 


year is 12,688, greater than for any 
other state. 


Total enrollment in junior colleges of the 
country is 236,162, which is a doubling in 
the last 6 years and a redoubling in the 
last 12. Junior college enrollment in 1929 
was 54,438; in 1935 it had jumped to 
107,807. 


Increase in national junior college en- 
rollment for the last year has been 20.5%, 
a jump of 39,452 from the 196,710 stu- 
dents reported a year ago. This is almost 
equal to the all-time high of 41,122 re- 
ported in 1940. 

The number of junior colleges in the 
country is now 610, an increase of 35 for 
the year, and an increase of 205 in the 
last 12 years. 


There are now 18 junior colleges in the 
country with enrollments of 2,000 or more. 
Of these, 12 are in California, being San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College, 8,689; 
Los Angeles City College, 7,205; Sacra- 
mento, 6,897; Pasadena, 4,837 (8,131 in- 
cluding its 11th and 12th grades); Chaffey 
(Ontario), 4,316; Fullerton, 3,967; Long 
Beach, 3,948; San Francisco, 3,455; San 
Mateo, 3,091; Modesto Evening Junior Col- 
lege, 3,009; San Diego Vocational Junior 
College, 2,848; Salinas 
College, 2,822. 


Evening Junior 


Modern Trend Geometry, by Strader and 
Rhoads, teachers in a Jersey City high 
school, a handsomely-illustrated text of 460 
pages issued by John C. Winston Company, 
provides a sound and sane course in plane 
geometry as a system of reasoning. It em- 
phasizes a consistent and significant use of 
inductive reasoning. 





* * * 


The School Curriculum and Economic 
Improvement is a progress report of the 
first year of an experiment in applied eco- 
nomics, by Seay and Clark, issued as a bul- 


letin of Bureau of School Service, College, 


of Education, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 






* 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


July 7—SUMMER SESSION—August 15 
Registration Dates: July 2, 3 and 5 






Study in New York this 
Summer Amid Cultural and 
Recreational Opportunities 

More than 475 courses in a 


variety of educational fields 
including: administration, 


COURSES 
for Teachers, Super- 
visors, Administrative 
Officers, Guidance 
Officers and other 
educational workers. 





supervision and teaching on all levels and in all 
subject-matter fields, and work in special areas such 
as Music, Fine Arts, Household Arts and Sciences, 
Health and Physical Education, Education of Gifted 
and Handicapped, Nursing Education, Business and 
Vocational Education, Curriculum workshop and Edu- 


cational Conferences. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES: Largest Library on edu- 
cation in the world; a distinguished faculty; labo- 
ratory school (demonstration and experimentation) ; 
low-cost residence and dining halls, individual atten- 
tion and advisory service, facilities of a great univer- 
sity, curriculum and guidance laboratories. Cultural 
and recreational opportunities (schools, museums, the- 


aters, concerts, tours). 


For complete announcement of courses for 

Summer Session or academic year* address 

TeacHers CoLLece, CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
535 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 


* Academic year— September 24, 1941 to June 2, 1942. 











HE WHO HESITATES 
Is the title of a very clever George 
Savage 3-act play, well adapted for 
High School use. Cast 5m. 7w. Mod- 
erate royalty. Price 50 cts. 
AMATEUR’S MAKE-UP 

CHART BOOK 
A novel, loose-leaf book for dress- 
ingroom or classroom use. Different 
from all others. Price $1.00. 
Send for free catalog of PLAYS 
AND ENTERTAINMENTS for all 
Occasions. 
Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 
Denver, Colo. and Franklin, Ohio 



























Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 
hiets: “A Living Link in 
istory,”” by John C. Mer- 
riam ..." Trees, Shrubs and 
Flowers of the Redwood Region,” by Willis 
L. Jepson ... “The Story Told by a Fallen 
Redwood,” by Emanuel Fritz ...“"Redwoods 
of the Past,” by Ralph W. Chaney. All four 
pamphlets free to new members—send $2 for 
annual membership (or $10 for contributing 
membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
219 California Hall, University of California 
Berkeley, California 

































































THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 ifccteathene. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.”” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 





ADVERTISERS 


Affiliated Greyhound Lines 
Alka-Seltzer 
American Trust Company 


Bobbs-Merrill Company, The 

Business Men’s Assurance Co 

California College of Arts and Crafts 
California School of Fine Arts 

Canadian Pacific Railway — Alaska 
Canadian Pacific Railway—Banff 

Capwell Co. Travel Bureau, H. C 

College of the Pacific 

Columbia University 

Davis Travel Service, Jehiel 

Death Valley, Tour of 

Eldridge Entertainment House 

Riles Tr: PANG AS ans ssc canes acces 8 
Franklin Institute 

Ginn and Gompany......-0.:-ic-..1005..:.2.4.--2 25 
Great Northern Railway 

Harr Wagner Publishing Company 

Heath and Company, D. C 2nd cover 


RING twat o chic eres esenrtoeetstenadedatintamacece 31 


_COMING 


February 27-March 1 — American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges; 21st annual 
meeting. Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


March 1-—California Association for 
Childhood Education, Southern Section; 
Del Mar Beach Club, Santa 


luncheon. 
Monica. 


March 1 — School Library Association of 
California, Northern Section; open council 
meeting. Piedmont High School. 


March 7-14 — California Conserva- 
tion Week; 7th annual observance. 


March 8 — National Section on Womens 
Athletics; Softball and Golf Conference. 
Stanford University. 


March 8—Central California 
College Association; meeting. Taft. 


Junior 


Hotel Biltmore 

Hotel Palace 

Laidlaw Brothers 

Lehn and Fink Products Corporation 
Macmillan seed The 


Merriam Company, G. & C 
Miles Laboratories, Inc. .............::-cccccseesees 30 


National Association of Chewing Gum 


Disrastectatees 35. hones 29 
New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 


Oregon State System of Higher 


Education 


Row, Peterson & Company 2nd cover 


Santa Fe Trailways 4th cover 
Save-the-Redwoods League 

Southern Pacific Company 

Stiver, Madame 

Teachers College, Columbia University....35 
University of California 

University of California at Los Angeles....10 


University of Hawaii 


March 14, 15 — National Teacher Exam- 
inations; at examination centers throughout 
the United States. 


March 14, 15 — Pacific Southwest Re- 
gional Guidance Conference; auspices 
Northern California Guidance Association. 
Claremont Hotel, Berkeley. 


March 15— California Elementary 
School Association; 
meeting. Long Beach. 


Principals regional 


March 21— California Association for 
Childhood Education. Santa Clara. 


March 19-22 — California Association of 
Public School Business Officials; annual 
convention. Hotel Del Monte. 


March 30 — School Library Association 
of California, Northern Section; book 
brunch and Council meeting, 11 a. m.; 
Women’s City Club, San Francisco. 


April 3-5 — California Tuberculosis As- 
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sociation; annual Hotel Del 


Monte. 


meeting. 


April 4-6— California Association of 
Women Deans and Vice-Principals; bien- 
nial convention. Hotel Coronado. 


April 6 — Army Day. 


April 6-9 — California‘Western Music 
Educators Conference. Sainte Clair Hotel, 
San Jose. 


April 6-9—California Elementary School 
Principals Association; annual meeting. 
San Francisco. 


April 7-8 — Federated Business Educa- 
tion Association of California; annual con- 
ference. Hotel Leamington, Oakland. 


April 7-9 — Pacific Arts Association; an- 
nual convention. Portland, Oregon. 


April 7-9— Association of California 
Secondary School Principals; annual con- 
vention. Oakland. 


April 7-9— California Junior College 
Federation; annual meeting. Oakland. 


April 7-9— Conference on Consumer 
Education. Stephens College, Institute for 
Consumer Education, Columbia, Mo. 


April 9-10 — Palo Alto Childrens The- 
atre; national conference on children and 
the theatre. Palo Alto. 


April 11— CTA State Board of Direc- 
tors, and State Committees; pre-Council 
meetings. Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 


April 12— CTA State Council of Edu- 
cation; annual meeting. Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco. 


April 13 — Easter Sunday. 


April 18-19 — California Educational Re- 
search Association Northern Section; 20th 
annual meeting. Berkeley. 


April 18-19 — Central California School 
Music Conference; 3rd annual fiesta. Selma. 


April 19 — California Association for 
Childhood Education. Berkeley. 


April 26 — California State Association 
of English Teachers; luncheon, 12 noon. 
Western Women’s Club, San Francisco. 


April 28-May 3—California Public 
School Week; 22nd annual observance. 


April 30-May 3 — American Association 


‘for Health, Physical Education and Recre- 


ation; annual convention. Atlantic City. 
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EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 


DIGEST OF BILLS; 1941 CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE 


Roy W. Cloud, State Executive Secretary 


ee herewith is a digest of the bills, constitutional amendments, 
and resolutions, pertaining to education, which have been introduced in the 
Fifty-Fourth Session of the California Legislature prior to the recess of Jan- 


uary 25, 1941. 


A great number of proposals pertaining to schools were introduced in the 


two Houses. 


Additional bills may be introduced after the Legislature re- 


convenes on March 3, as each member of the Legislature is permitted to 
present two additional bills during the second session. 

The brief statement in this digest concerning each bill is not intended to 
give the entire content, but to indicate in a general way the nature of the 
proposal. Some bills are very lengthy and complex and cover several closely- 


printed pages. 


After studying a bill, one of three procedures is taken by the Senate or 


Assembly committee. 


1. If the action is favorable the recommendation is “Do Pass.” 


2. If the committee desires to have the entire House study the proposal, but 
does not wish to recommend it, the bill is sent to the House with the notation 


“presented without recommendation.” 


3. If the committee opposes the bill, the action is either “Refused Recom- 


mendation” or “Tabled.” 


Bills which originate in the Senate, after being passed by that body, must 
go through like procedure in the Assembly. The same is true of Assembly 
bills which have been passed in the Assembly. 


Senate Bills 


S. B. 106 Swing. Provides for disposition 
of moneys received by the State on account 
of mining of potash on school lands. 


S. B. 107 Swing. Validates the organ- 
ization, boundaries, governing officers or 
boards, acts, proceedings, and bonds of 
school districts, to take effect immediately. 
Signed by Governor. 


S. B. 117 Gordon, Jespersen, Crittenden. 
Relates to the costs for education of high 
school pupils not residing in a high school 
or unified school district. 


S. B. 118 Metzger. Prohibits the issuance 
of on sale liquor licenses within 400 feet 
of a school house. 


S. B. 119 Mixter. To amend the tenure 
law by increasing the 850 a.d.a. provision 
to 4,000 a.d.a. It provides for term con- 
tract under 4,000 a.d.a. 


S. B. 123 Brown. Provides for traveling 
expenses of school trustees who have trav- 
eled ten miles or more to attend meetings. 


S. B. 132 Biggar. To Committee on 
Judiciary. Provides among other things, 





that anyone who teaches or advises sub- 
versive activities shall be removed from his 
employment or position held under the 
State. 


S. B. 136 Swan. Makes hazing unlawful 
in any school, college or university that is 
supported in whole or part by public tax- 
ation, or is tax-exempted. 


S. B. 138 Slater. Makes an appropriation 
for the revision of the School Code. 


S. B. 150 Slater. Relates to organization 


.and maintenance of companies of high 


school cadets. 


S. B. 171 Crittenden. Relates to annex- 
ation of elementary school districts on peti- 
tion of a high school board. 


S. B. 175 Keating. Raises from $500 to 
$1,000 the cost of repairs, etc., which 
school boards can make by day labor. 


S. B. 215 Deuel. Changes code proced- 
ure relative to the unionization of contigu- 
ous elementary school districts. 


S. B. 221 Collier and Powers. Amends 
School Code Section 4.770 and allows the 
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first and second teacher units for each 25 
or fraction of 25 pupils in a.d.a. in any 
school district instead of 35 as at present. 


S. B. 225 Swan. Adds a new section to 
the School Code to be numbered 2.1402. It 
empowers the State Board of Education, 
after having given notice to the members 
of a district governing board that they have 
violated Sections of the School Code or 
regulation of the Board, to remove said 
trustees from office should the violation 
continue for a period of at least six months. 
The method of replacing 
specified. 


trustees is 


S. B. 231 Slater. Amends School Code 
section 3.516, relating to employees of the 
State Board of Education. 


S. B. 232 Slater. Amends School Code 
section 4.102a, making an appropriation for 
vocational rehabilitation. 


S. B. 233 Slater. Amends School Code 
sections 3.68 and 3.624. Makes one hour, 
instead of 4 hours attendance of physically- 
handicapped pupils given home instruction, 
count as one day of attendance. 


S. B. 266 Keating. Interdistrict attend- 
ance proposal amending School Code sec- 
tion 2.21. Provides that before a pupil may 
attend a district other than the district of 
residence he shall have first petitioned to 
and secured the consent of the governing 
board of the district in which he resides 
and thereafter secure consent of the gov- 
erning board of the second district. 


S. B. 268 Swan. Provides that the min- 
imum salary of each non-certificated em- 


ployee of a school district shall be $100 
monthly. 


S. B. 269 Swan. Provides that in school 
districts with an a.d.a. of more than 75,000 
a course in the high school in the Portu- 
gese language shall be given. In all other 
districts having an attendance of less than 
75,000, such a course shall be given if a 
petition signed by 250 qualified electors of 
the district shall be filed with the govern- 
ing board. 


S. B. 270 Swan. Adds a section to the 
Political Code to provide that in promo- 
tions, classifications and ratings of profes 
sors and instructors of the University of 
California, teaching ability shall receive 
equal credit to that given for research abil- 
ity. In no case shall the publication of 
articles constitute credit for research ability. 


S. B. 314 Keating. Adds section 6.231 to 
the School Code to provide that at the end 
of a term a high school pupil may pur- 
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chase the textbooks which he has used at 
the actual value of such textbooks at the 
time of sale. 


S. B. 317 McCormack. Amendment to 
California Nautical School Act, to provide 
that San Pablo and Suisun Bays shall be 
part of San Francisco Bay so far as the act 
is concerned. 


S. B. 330 Swan. Adds a new section to 
the Civil Code and provides that the earn- 
ings of a wife are liable for the support 
of her father and mother. 


S. B. 331 Biggar. This is an amendment 
to the Labor Code. The present law pro- 
vides that any minor between the ages of 
15 and 18 years is permitted to work in 
any theater or place of amusement up to 
12 o'clock at night, if the written consent 
of the Labor Commissioner is received. 
This bill would change the law to read 
“every minor” so employed, and would 
eliminate the ages “15 to 18.” 


S. B. 332 Biggar. Amends the Labor 
Code relating to employment of a minor 
12 years and over to include radio broad- 
casting or television studios in the places 
where such minor may be employed. 


S. B. 333 Biggar. Adds a new section to 
the Labor Code to provide that any person 
who employs a minor without the written 
consent of the Labor Commissioner is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 


S. B. 336 Luckey. Provides a moratorium 
in the forfeiture of school lands. 


S. B. 342 Luckey. Adds a new section 
to the School Code to permit the pupils 
of an adjoining state or an adjoining nation 
to attend California schools with the con- 
sent of the trustees and upon terms mu- 
tually agreeable. 


S. B. 392 Crittenden, Swan, Kenney. 
Provides civil service for non-certificated 
employees in districts having 850 pupils or 
more in a.d.a. 


S. B. 398 Biggar. May or may not apply 
to teachers. It provides that the appointing 
power, whenever it deems it in the public 
interest, may require an employee or a 
person certificated for employment to be 
examined by a physician and surgeon to 
secure a report as to his condition. 


S. B. 401 McBride and 25 other Senators. 
An amendment to the Labor Code per- 
mitting the sale and distribution of news- 
papers and other publications by minors 
without work or vacation permits. 


S. B. 416 Crittenden. Amendment to the 
State Employees Retirement Act. This may 


be of interest to non-certificated employees 
of school districts. 


S. B. 429 Mixter. Amends State Em- 
ployees Retirement Act, and permits a 
State employee who has reached the age of 
70 years to continue in State service. 


S. B. 430 Tickle. Amends School Code 
sections 4.784, 4.785 and 4.887 relating to 
the apportionment of State funds for the 
support of emergency schools in the public 
school system. 


S. B. 439 Kenny. Amends Unfair Prac- 
tice Act by excluding from its provisions 
sales made to or by any county, city and 
county, city or political subdivision. 


S. B. 440 Kenny. Similar to S. B. 439, 
except it amends Fair Trade Act. 


S. B. 442 Swan. Permits junior colleges 
as well as other districts, to borrow from 
other funds before taxes have been levied 
and appropriations made to the credit of 
the junior college district. 


S. B. 483 Fletcher. An appropriation of 
$5,000 for State Department of Education 
to be expended for publications by Cali- 
fornia State Historical Association. 


S. B. 485 Myhand. Provides that any 
elected county officer or his deputy who 
enters the service of the United States gov- 
ernment shall have the right to return to 
such office upon completion of the service, 
if it is before the end of the term to which 
he has been elected or appointed. 


S. B. 487 Judah. Provides for a continu- 
ous summer vacation of not less than 90 
days for all public schools. 


S. B. 507 Parkman. Provides that if any 
deficit occurs in any year in the Public 
School Teacher Retirement Fund, the State 
must underwrite the deficit. 


S. B. 508 Parkman. This bill reduces the 
fee for a life diploma from $5 to $3. 


S. B. 517 Swan. Provides for the ap- 
pointment by the County Superintendent 
of Schools of assistant supervisors of at- 
tendance. 


S. B. 518 Swan. Repeals School Code 
sections Chapter 5 of Part 1 of Division 
2 and Chapter 3 of Part 2 of Division 2, 
relating to consolidated school districts. 


S. B. 529 Parkman. Provides for a leave 
of absence in any of the county offices for 
deputies or appointed officers who may be 
inducted, drafted or enter land or naval 
forces of the United States under the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act of 1940. 
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S. B. 534 Phillips. Provides the inclusion 
within a school district of lands owned by 
the United States government. 


S. B. 535 Phillips and Jespersen. An act 
to provide for the further development of 
vocational education in California by ac- 
cepting certain federal grants. 


S. B. 538 Hays. Relates to the ordering 
of State textbooks by the president or prin- 
cipal of any state institution in which in- 
struction is given in the elementary 
branches. 


S. B. 542 Collier. Adds a new section to 
School Code and empowers the governing 
board to provide for the moral instruction 


- of pupils. It authorizes the Board to com- 


plete a survey of the religious affiliation of 
all pupils attending the public schools and 
to ascertain those pupils who desire and 
have the consent of their parents to attend 
a place of worship during one hour per 
week to receive moral instructions in ac- 
cordance with the religious faith of such 
pupils. The attendance of such pupils shall 
be counted by the school as though such 
pupils were in actual ‘attendance at the 
school. 


S. B. 547 Keating. An appropriation for 
the construction and maintenance of the 
California Maritime Academy. 


S. B. 555 Breed. Appropriation for con- 
struction, equipment and purchase of land 
for California School for the Blind. 


S. B. 556 Breed. Appropriation for con- 
struction, improvement and equipment for 
California School for the Deaf. 


S. B. 559 Breed. Relates to expenditures 
of moneys received by University of Cali- 
fornia under contract with another State 
agency. 


S. B. 560 Breed. Provides that the Uni- 
versity of California may take over the 
Langley Porter Clinic which shall take care 
of incipient and acute mental and nervous 
cases. All admission shall be on a volun- 
tary basis. 


S. B. 568 Hays. Provides as follows: 
“The governing board of any elementary 
or secondary school district shall allow 
pupils entitled to attend the school of the 
district, but in attendance at a school other 
than a public school, transportation upon 
the same terms and in the same manner 
and over the same routes of travel as is 
permitted pupils attending the district 
school. 


S. B. 582 Hays. Appropriation for sup- 
port of Fresno State College. 
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S. B. 583 Hays. Appropriation for con- 
struction and improvement and equipment 
at Fresno State College. 


S. B. 584 DeLap. Provides for agree- 
ments between districts for joint exercise 
of common powers. 


S. B. 587 Fletcher. Appropriation for 
construction and improvement and equip- 
ment for San Diego State College. 


S. B. 588 Fletcher. Appropriation for 
support of San Diego State College. 


S. B. 592 Deuel. Appropriation for con- 
struction, improvement and equipment at 
Chico State College. 


S. B. 593 Deuel. Appropriation for sup- 
port of Chico State College. 


S. B. 595 Foley. Appropriation for con- 
struction, improvement and equipment for 
San Jose State College. 


S. B. 596 Foley. Appropriation for sup- 
port of San Jose State College. 


S. B. 597 Ward. Appropriation for the 
support of Santa Barbara State College. 


S. B. 598 Ward. Appropriation construc- 
tion, improvement, and equipment for San- 
ta Barbara State College. 


S. B. 602 Foley. Brings non-certificated 
employees of state colleges within state civil 
service. 


S. B. 603 Foley. Relating to the dismis- 
sal of employees of state colleges not in 
state civil service. 


S. B. 604 Quinn. Appropriation for con- 
struction, improvement and equipment for 


Humboldt State College. 


S. B. 605 Quinn. Appropriation for sup- 
port of Humboldt State College. 


S. B. 623 Shelley. Appropriation for con- 


struction, equipment and improvement at 


San Francisco State College. 


S. B. 624 Shelley. Appropriation for sup- 
port of San Francisco State College. 


S. B. 646 Swan. Prohibits the substitu- 


tion of any course for courses in physical 
education. 


S. B. 647 Swan. Fixes minimum time of 
pupil-participation in courses in physical 
culture. 


S. B. 663 Crittenden. Covers rules and 
regulation of any state board, commission 
or office. Provides that there shall be no 





presumption in the favor of any rule, regu- 
lation, or order in the essentials required 
by this section in the mere fact of the 
adoption of the rule, regulation or order. 


S. B. 676 Keating. Appropriation for 
California Maritime Academy. 


S. B. 727 Swan. Authorizes tle Adju- 
tant General to establish compulsory courses 
in military training in all junior colleges 
and state colleges in the state. 


S. B. 742 Kuchel, Kenny and Keating. 
Provides for a Codification Board to codify 
rules and regulations of state agencies. 


S. B. 756 Foley. Permits boards of school 
trustees to subscribe for membership in any 
state or local organization of governing 
boards of school trustees. 


S. B. 757 Foley. Provides that school 
trustees may select a member or members 
of their board to attend meetings to which 
the board has subscribed for membership 
or to attend conventions and pay the ex- 
penses from school district funds. 


S. B. 774 Swan. This bill seeks to amend 
code section 5.682 to provide that proba- 
tionary employees in any school district 
may be dismissed for cause only, and re- 
moves the 60,000 a.d.a. requirement of the 
present law. 


S. B. 779 Swan. Provides a method by 
which a school district upon request of a 
teacher, may order the county superintend- 
ent of schools to deduct from salary pay- 
ments any amounts required for the pay- 
ment of group life and disability insurance 
premiums. 


S. B. 782 Deuel. Changes the term 
“Board of School trustees” to “governing 
boards of school districts,” in School Code 
section 3.2. 


S. B. 784 Deuel. Same as S. B. 782. 
S. B. 785 Deuel. Same as S. B. 782. 


S. B. 786 Deuel. Prescribes that where 
a course of instruction in the provisions 
and principles of the United States Con- 
stitution is required for graduation from 
any school, and a pupil who has completed 
such course transfers to another school with 
the same requirement, it shall not be neces- 
sary for such student or pupil to again take 
the course in the school to which he trans- 
fers. 


S. B. 787 Deuel. Relates to lease of 
property of a State College to student and 
faculty organizations. 


S. B. 788 Mixter. Provides that the 
County Board of Education may require 
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any one who files a teaching credential 
with the County Superintendent to teach 
school in the County, also to file with said 
County Superintendent a certificate from a 
competent medical authority showing that 
the person has submitted to a physical ex- 
amination within three years last past and 
been found free from active tuberculosis. 


S. B. 836 Swan. Amends School Code 
section 5.750 relating to sick leave by 
changing the 5 month period when the 
differential may be paid to 100 days of 
sick leave in any year, 5 days of which shall 
be without deduction of salary. The 5 days 
if not used may be cumulative for 5 years 
to a total of 25 days. 


S. B. 843 Jespersen. Repeals school code 
section 2.1321 relating to the power and 
jurisdiction of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 


S. B. 847 Dillinger. Empowers the State 
Controller to make rules and regulations 
governing the deduction from monies or 
salaries of any employee of the State who 
requests such deduction for the purpose of 
paying dues to any employee organization 
approved by the Director of Finance. 


S. B. 857 Shelley. Relates to credit 
unions. 


S. B. 865 Jespersen. An act providing 
for sale or trade of property of the Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic School. 


S. B. 866 Jespersen. Appropriation for 
purchase of land for California Polytechnic 
School. 


S. B. 867 Jespersen. Appropriation for 
California Polytechnic School. 


S. B. 868 Jespersen. Sets up a revolving 
fund of California Polytechnic School. 


S. B. 869 Jespersen. Provides funds from 
horse racing for certain public educational 
institutions. 


S. B. 870 Jespersen. Appropriation for 
the support of California Polytechnic 
School. 


S. B. 871 Jespersen. Appropriation for 
minor construction and repairs at California 
Polytechnic School. 


S. B. 872 Jespersen. Appropriation for 
construction and improvement of California 
Polytechnic School. 


S. B. 873 Jespersen. An act relating to 
the board and lodging of pupils of high 
school districts and junior college districts. 
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S. B. 874 Jespersen. Relates to courses 
furnished by Federal grants administered 
through the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 


S. B. 894 Swan. Provides for a course 
of Bible instruction in secondary schools. 


S. B. 906 Cunningham. Provides for in- 
creased state apportionments to school dis- 
tricts having increases of 10% or more in 
average daily attendance. Same as A. B. 
1952. 


S. B. 908 McCormack. Amends the Cali- 
fornia Nautical School Act. 


S. B. 915 Collier. Amends the tenure law 
affecting the tenure status of certificated 
employees in school districts which are 
formed by the uniting of two or more 
school districts with total average daily at- 
tendance of less than 2000. 


S. B. 922 Luckey. Amends School Code 
section 6.476 to permit a county superin- 
tendent of schools to rebind elementary 
textbooks. 


S. B. 934 Swan. An act to establish a 
Division of Youth Placement and Employ- 
ment Research in the Department of Em- 
ployment and to make an appropriation 
therefor. 


S. B. 938 Swan. Relates to the tenure of 
members of the faculties of the State Col- 
leges. 


S. B. 939 Swan. Appropriation for the 
printing of free textbooks. 


S. B. 941 Swan. Adds new section to the 
School Code prohibiting the employment 
of relatives, up to the 4th degree, of school 
district boards. 


S. B. 971 Jespersen. An act relating to 
the education of persons in connection with 
programs of national defense. 


S. B. 978 Swan. Adds a new section to 
the Political Code, making January 30 
Good Health Day and a legal holiday. 


S. B. 1018 Keating. Amends School 
Code sections 2.981 and 6.190 relating to 
the powers of governing boards of school 
districts in the leasing of property. 


S. B. 1022 Quinn. Appropriation for 
construction and improvements at Hum- 


boldt State College. 


S. B. 1031 Swan. Adds a new article to 
the School Code relating to visual educa- 
tion through motion pictures. Provides for 
levy of school district tax. 


S. B. 1036 Foley. An act limiting the 
liability of supervisors, city trustees, boards 
of education and school trustees for injury 
to person or property. 


S. B. 1037 Foley. An act to establish a 
Vocational Education, Rehabilitation and 
Training Board. 


S. B. 1047 Phillips. Amends School Code 
section 5.546 relating to teachers reports. 


S. B. 1048 Phillips. Amends School Code 
section 5.820 relating to the Teachers Re- 
tirement Board. Transfers the management 
of the present State Teachers Retirement 
Fund from the State Board of Education 
to a board constituted approximately the 
same as the present Retirement Board of 
the State Employees system. 


S. B. 1069 Garrison. Appropriates por- 
tions of horse-racing funds to junior col- 
leges and state colleges with agricultural 
departments. 


S. B. 1090 Phillips, et al. Amends School 
Code section 5.21 and requiring fees col- 
lected by state colleges to be paid into the 
State General Fund. 


S. B. 1093 Delap and others. An act to 
abolish the California Historical Associa- 
tion and transfer its functions to the Uni- 
versity of California. 


S. B. 1104 Tickle and 5 others. Repeals 
School Code sections 2.1460 to 2.1469 in- 
clusive relating to the Division of School- 
house planning. 


S. B. 1106 Tickle and 4 others. Repeals 
School Code section 2.1370 and 2.1401 in- 
clusive, relating to the State Board of Edu- 
cation and transfers its powers to the Di- 
rector of Education. 


S. B. 1108 Quinn et al. An act to pro- 
vide a unified and coordinated program of 
construction, repair and improvement of 
State Colleges, including buildings and 
purchase of land and equipment, and mak- 
ing an appropriation for the purposes of 
the act. Same as A. B. 2249. 


S. B. 1114 Swan, Providing a 5-day 
week for all county employees. 


S. B. 1132 Swan. Adds section to Labor 
Code relating to the sale or distribution of 
newspapers and other publications by 
minors. 


S. B. 1145 Myhand. An act to repeal 
School Code section 2.1370 and to abolish 
the State Board of Education. 


S. B. 1146 Foley. Adds a section to 
Political Code requiring 5-year residence 
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qualifications for officers and employees 
of the state and its political subdivisions. 


S. B. 1162 DeLap. Credit Unions. 


S. B. 1172 Swan. Amends School Code 
section 3.172 relating to admission of 
pupils to kindergarten and first grade. 


S. B. 1173 Swan. Adds a new section to 
the School Code relating to pupils lunches. 


S. B. 1175 Swan. An act providing for 
the equality of persons, firms, associations, 
corporations and other parties having rela- 
tions with the State, the political subdivi- 
sions of the State or the officers and em- 
ployees of the State and political subdivi- 
sions thereof. 


S. B. 1176 Swan. Adds a new section: to 
the School Code relating to the issuance of 
permits to minors engaged in street trades. 


S. B. 1209 Hays and Phillips. Amends 
School Code section 4.375, relating to 
school district taxes. This bill seeks to elim- 
inate over-all tax rates in the various classes 
of school districts. 


S. B. 1215 McBride. Dispenses with 
work-permits for, among others, migratory 
children engaged in agricultural work with 
their parents. 


S. B. 1218 Swan. Providing for the con- 
struction of a men’s dormitory on the 
campus of University of California at Los 
Angeles. 


S. B. 1226 Jespersen. Permits persons 
completing compulsory school classes in 
cosmetology to take the state cosmetology 
examinations. 


S. B. 1243 Swan. Amends School Code 
section 2.1412 relating to salaries of dep- 
uties and other employees in State Depart- 
ment of Education and increases salary of 
deputy superintendent. 


Senate Constitutional 
Amendments and 
Resolutions 


S. C. A. 5 Swan. Proposed amendment 
to section 7 of Article 9 of the Constitu- 
tion, relating to a continuing appropriation 
for the printing of free State textbooks. 


S. C. A. 7 Tickle. Provides for a yearly 
session of the Legislature. 


S. C. A. 12 Slater and Quinn. A pro- 
posal to amend section 2 of Article 9 of 
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the Constitution, relating to the salary and 
qualifications of the county superintendent 
of schools.: This is the proposal of the 
County School Superintendents Association 
of California. 


S. C. R. 12 Quinn, Hays, Deuel, Foley, 
Fletcher, Ward and Shelley. Relates to a 
coordinated State College building-program. 
Provides for allocation of funds appropri- 
ated for under S. B. 1108 and A. B. 2249. 


S. J. R. 9 Swan. Memorializes Con- 
gress to enact legislation to establish in 
California, an army school comparable to 
West Point Military Academy and a Naval 
school comparable to Annapolis Naval 
Academy, one thereof to be located in 
northern California and one thereof to be 
located in southern California. 


Assembly Bills 


A. B. 11 Middough. Amends section 
6.771 providing for the use of school build- 
ings and provides the following: “The 
trustees or board of education may permit 
use of school property without charge 
where only membership dues or contribu- 
tions for the support of such organization, 
club or association are accepted.” 


A. B. 15 Stream and M. J. Burns. Ap- 
propriates $1,000,000 for establishment by 
Board of Regents of University of Cali- 
fornia of a College of Veterinary Medicine. 


A. B. 84 Meehan and Cassidy. Adds 
article 5.785 to School Code reading: “It 
is unlawful for any board of school trus- 
tees or any city or city and county board 
of education to employ persons in positions 
not requiring certification qualifications for 
a work week longer than 44 hours.” 


A. B. 93 Stream. Adds to the compulsory 
requirements of the public school a thor- 
ough study of the Declaration of Independ- 


ence and further provides that the State~ 


Board of Education shall provide an ele- 
mentary textbook for the teaching of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


A. B. 102 Dilworth, Salsman and Field. 
Adds new sections to Political Code pro- 
viding that no employee of any district of 
the state can continue to hold a position 
if he has bound himself to support or main- 
tain or further the military activities or pol- 
icies of any foreign government. It further 
provides that any person who knowingly 
appoints such an employee is guilty of a 
felony. 


A. B. 122 Daley, Stream and Houser. 
Provides for a Constitutional Convention to 
meet in October, 1942, in Sacramento. 


A. B. 144 Doyle and Dilworth. Provides 
that all uncertificated employees of a school 
district shall be paid twice during each 
calendar month. 


A. B. 155 Tenney. Provides that no per- 
son shall be appointed by any State De- 
partment or board who is a member of the 
Communist Party. It further provides that 
no part of any money appropriated from 
the State Treasury shall ever be expended 
to compensate any such person. 


A. B. 178 Bennett. Adds new sections to 
School Code, to provide for formation of 
vocational high school districts. 


A. B. 184 Burns, H. M. Provides for 
establishment, operation and maintenance 
of a school of embalming by University of 
California. 


A. B. 195 Dills. Amends section 3.263 to 
provide that a board of school trustees shall 
not pay a high school district for educating 
elementary pupils who attend a junior high 
school a tuition charge less than the aver- 
age net cost for educating pupils in the 
first six years of such elementary school. 


A. B. 196 Dills. Provides in any school 
district, except one in a city of the first and 
one-half class, each member of the city 
board of education shall receive $10 for 
each meeting of the board actually attended 
but not to exceed $50 in any one calendar 
month. It further provides that any mem- 
ber of a union or joint-union high school 
board shall receive the same compensation. 
Further provision is made for similar pay- 
ment to members of junior college boards 
of trustees. 


A. B. 197 Kilpatrick and others. Pro- 
vides an appropriation for a revolving fund 
to be expended under direction of State 
Department of Education for installation, 
equipping, stocking and operation of vend- 
ing-stands in public buildings owned by the 
State or the counties, to be operated by 
licensed blind persons. 


A. B. 200 Miss Miller. Provides that 
every person between the ages of 21 and 
30 who desires to purchase liquor must 
carry an identification card issued by the 
State Board of Equalization for 50c. Every 
person who sells liquor to any one under 
30 years of age who does not present a 
certificate of age or the “liquor purchaser's 
identification card” is guilty of a misde- 
district situated wholly or in part within 
any city, except a city of the first and one- 
meanor. 
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A. B. 209 Middough. Provides for revo- 
cation or suspension of onvsale liquor li- 
cense for any person who sells liquor to 
any person who is unable to produce ade- 
quate written evidence that he or she is 
over 21 years of age. 


A. B. 218 Salsman. Provides that any 
one filing a claim against a school district 
for injury or damages, must detail certain 
facts. 


A. B. 219 Salsman. Provides that any 
claim for damages filed against the school 
district or any other governmental body 
must specify the name, residence, date and 
hour and the place of accident for which 
damages are asked. 


A. B. 224 Thurman. Provides for forma- 
tion of junior college cadet corps. 


A. B. 231 Cai. Provides for transporta- 
tion to and from school of the children of 
officers and employees of the State prison 
at Folsom. 


A. B. 235 Evans. Reads: “The sale and 
delivery of school bonds shall be a legal 


charge against the school district issuing 
said bonds.” 


A. B. 238 Crowley. An amendment to 
California Nautical School Act. Provides 
that San Francisco Bay shall include in its 
limits, for the purpose of the act, San Pablo 
and Suisun Bays. 


A. B. 254 Kepple and 4 others. Estab- 
lishes Public Works Programs for public 
agencies, including school districts. 


A. B. 255 Dilworth. Provides for State 
support for kindergartens at the rate of 
$30 per pupil in average daily attendance. 


A. B. 263 Kilpatrick and others. Provides 
for the administration through the Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation of the State 
Board of Education of employable physi- 
cally-handicapped persons. 


A. B. 264 Kilpatrick, et al. Makes appro- 
priation for field work in connection with 
School for the Blind at Berkeley. 


A. B. 280 Bashore. Makes appropriation 
for payment of any funded debt for monies 
borrowed from State School Fund in 1873, 
and upon which the State has since that 
time continued to pay interest. 


A. B. 285 Doyle, Desmond, Dilworth. 
Relates to leave-of-absence of public em- 
ployees for military service. 


A. B. 310 Kilpatrick. Provides that in 
any election in which there are 5 or more 
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candidates for any office, the names of the 
candidates shall be in alphabetical order 
on the first half of the total ballots printed 
and that on the last half of the total 
printed ballots the names shall be in re- 
verse order. 


A. B. 313 Salsman. Provides that the 
governing board of any school district may 
admit to the schools any pupils whose 
actual residence is in another district. The 
balance of the law is the same as Section 
2.21 of the present school code. This bill 
was introduced to clarify the law, because 
of a recent decision of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 


A. B. 314 Stream and Mrs. Daley. 
Amends School Code section 6.471 and 
provides that only such books, apparatus, 
uniforms and equipment shall be purchased 
by the governing board of an elementary 
school district, other than city districts, as 
have been adopted by the county board 
of education having jurisdiction over such 
district. 


A. B. 315 Stream and Mrs. Daley. 
Amends section 3.180 and provides that 
county boards of education, in addition to 
issuing diplomas of graduation to pupils 
from the elementary schools, may also issue 
diplomas to graduates of special day and 
evening classes maintained by a district of 
any type or class, excepting city school dis- 
tricts. 


A. B. 326 Voight. Provides that every 
elector who does not register within 21 days 
after he becomes entitled to do so is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. It further provides that 
a registered elector who fails to vote at 
any election shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor. 


A. B. 338 Miller. Provides that the av- 
erage daily attendance of all pupils, from 
districts paying tuition for students enrolled 
in the first 2 years of junior high school, 
shall be kept separate and shall be counted 
to the elementary school district in which 
the pupils reside. 


A. B. 340 Sawallisch. Provides that in 
school districts having an a.d.a. of more 
than 850 the district superintendent shall 
be elected for four years. 


A. B. 341 Sawallisch. Relates to travel- 
ing expenses of county superintendent of 
schools, and deputy county superintendent. 


A. B. 359 Stream. Provides that on the 
7th day after the election of school trustees, 
the governing board of the district shall 
meet at 1 o'clock p. m., to canvas the re- 
turns and to issue a certificate of election. 


A. B. 360 Stream. Changes date of elec- 
tion of school trustees from 1st Friday of 
June to 3rd Friday of May and increases 
time for notification from 15 days to 30 
days prior to the date of election in order 
that the county superintendent of schools 
may have sufficient time to prepare ballots 
and other materials to be distributed in the 
school districts. 


A. B. 362 Bennett. Adds a new section 
to School Code to permit school trustees 
to grant the use for assemblies, entertain- 
ments, plays, athletic contests or other ac- 
tivities for educational and recreational pur- 
poses during regular school-hours for which 
a charge may be collected. 


A. B. 370 Potter. Amends School Code 
section 6.731 and provides that the cost 
of equipping cafeterias includes the cost of 
purchasing, repairing and replacing equip- 
ment and shall be a charge against the 
funds of the school district. 


A. B. 371 Potter. An amendment to the 
law relating to liability in damages in 
municipalities, counties, cities, and school 
districts. 


A. B. 372 Potter. Relates to liability in 
damages in municipalities, counties, cities 
and school districts. 


A. B. 375 Field and 51 other Assembly- 
men. Amendment to Labor Code permit- 
ting the sale and distribution of news- 
papers and other publications by minors 
without work or vacation permits. 


A. B. 421 Gallagher. Brings public em- 
ployees within the provisions of the Un- 
employment Insurance Act. 


A. B. 422 Collins and Watson. Adds new 
sections to School Code. Provides that the 
governing board of a high school shall 
prescribe high school courses in first aid 
and in safety education. 


A. B. 428 Burkhalter. Relates to the sale 
of alcoholic beverages to minors. 


A. B. 435 Maloney. Amends Labor Code 
relating to the hours and places of work 
of minors. 


A. B. 436 Maloney. Amends Labor Code 
relating to employment of minors in radio 
broadcasting and television studios. 


A. B. 437 Maloney. Amends Labor Code 
relating to employment of minors and es- 
tablishing a penalty. 


A. B. 459 Andreas. Appropriates $3500 
annually from Fair and Exposition Fund 
to Chaffey Junior College for a junior fair. 
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A. B. 462 Allen and Green. Amends 
School Code and provides that all school 
busses shall be painted red, white and blue. 


A. B. 500 Kellems and 68 others. An act 
appropriating money for the purchase of a 
California bell to be installed in Washing- 
ton Memorial National Carillon at Valley 
Forge. 


A. B. 519 Tenney. Requires employers 
including school districts to guarantee pay- 
ment of workmen's compensation benefits 
to employee of independent construction. 


A. B. 543 Hastain, Daley and Stream. 
Pertains to admission of children in Cali- 
fornia schools whose parents reside in a 


_ neighboring nation. (See also S. B. 342.) 


A. B. 546 Donnelly. Adds a new section 
to the School Code, as follows: ““No person 
qualified shall be denied the right to re- 
ceive credentials from the State Board of 
Education on the ground he is totally or 
partially blind.” 


A. B. 566 Hastain. Provides a mora- 
torium with respect to forfeitures of state 
school lands. 


A. B. 570 Crowley et al. Appropriation 
to take care of unusual and extraordinary 
increases of pupils in districts where school 
facilities have become inadequate because 
of the location of camps or because of addi- 
tional work for national defense. 


A. B. 572 Burns. Amends School Code 
section 5.546 and relates to. the keeping of 
attendance records. 


A. B. 573 Burns. Amends School Code 
section 3.301 and relates to payments for 
transportation and textbooks for non- 
resident high school pupils, from unappor- 
tioned county school funds. 


A. B. 574 Burns. Amends School Code 
section 2.175 and relates to lapsed school 
districts. 


A. B. 578 Burns. Appropriation for the 
acquisition of land and construction of a 
gymnasium at Fresno State College. 


A. B. 621 Desmond. An act to create 
and establish in the City of Sacramento a 
college of vocational and technical train- 
ing to be known as California College of 
Vocational Arts (A. B. 827). 


A. B. 664 Robertson and Waters. Adds 
a new article to School Code covering an 
audio and visual education program through 
county superintendents and school districts. 


A. B. 672 Burns. Appropriation to 
University of California for establishment 
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at Fresno of a branch of the College of 
Agriculture. 


A. B. 680 Dilworth. Relates to observ- 
ance of a Bill of Rights Week in public 
schools. 


A. B. 726 Doyle. Amends School Code 
section 4.310. Provides that the governing 
board of a school district in its discretion 
may require any employee who handles 
funds of the district to furnish a bond at 
district cost, to protect the district against 
loss. 


A. B. 727 Doyle. Adds a new section 
to School Code and provides that any 
officer or employee of a school district 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor if he 
operates or permits the operation of a 
school bus. when it is loaded with school 
children in excess of the limits of its 
capacity. 


A. B. 777 Phillips and 11 others. To 
establish a Youth Correction Authority. 


A. B. 801 Waters, Maloney and Paulson. 
Provides for pro-rata distribution of a per- 
son’s assets among taxing agencies. 


A. B. 818 Bashore. Amends School 
Code section 6.406 and relates to deposi- 
tories for sale of school books. 


A. B. 827 Cain. An act to create and 
establish in the City of Sacramento a 
college of vocational and technical training 
to be known as California College of Vo- 
cational Arts (A. B. 621). 


A. B. 828 Cain and Desmond. An act 
creating California Art and History Com- 
mission and making appropriation there- 
for. 


A. B. 842 Dills. Amends Election Code 
relating to absentee ballots for school dis- 
trict elections. 


A. B. 843 Dills. Amends School Code 
section 1.70 relating to transportation of 


pupils and provides, wherever an expendi~ 


ture of more than $500 is involved for the 
transportation of children, that the bids 
for such transportation must be secured by 
publication for two weeks in a newspaper 
of general circulation. 


A. B. 844 Dills. Amends School Code 
section 6.210 to permit a school district of 
any type or class to sell school supplies be- 
longing to the district to another district 
and provides that “the governing board of 
any school district may purchase for the 
purpose of selling the same under the pro- 
vision of this section any personal property 
or school supplies. 


A. B. 845 Dills. Adds a new section to 
the School Code and permits a school dis- 
trict to grant leave of absence from duty 
and grant compensation during such leave 
to any nonccertificated employee of the dis- 
trict. 


A. B. 847 Dilworth. Permits absence of 
a public employee on military or naval 
duty and allows payment of salary to same 
for not to exceed 30 days in any calendar 
year and for any one absence. 


A. B. 883 Dills. Amends School Code 
section 5.654 relating to dismissal of per- 
manent employees. (California Teachers 
Association Tenure bill). Fixes the com- 
pensation of referees at not to exceed $10 
a day. Further directs that the court “in 
its own discretion and on its own motion” 
may appoint referees to examine into the 
causes of dismissal. 


A. B. 907 Cronin. Amends School 
Code section relating to California State 
Teachers Retirement system and regulates 
the requirements covering time served with 
the armed forces of the United States dur- 
ing an emergency. 


A. B. 908 Cronin. Amends section 
5.844 of California State Teachers Retire- 
ment System. Clarifies the section by add- 
ing the words “of the system.” 


A. B. 910 Poole. Increases minimum 
amount of public works contract for which 
a contractor's bond is required. 


A. B. 929 Meehan. Adds new sections 
to School Code. Provides that the county 
superintendent of schools of every county 
in which there are 20 or more school dis- 
tricts and of every city school district em- 
ploying 70 or more teachers, “must hold 
one annual institute of non-certificated em- 
ployees who are responsible for the health 
and safety of the pupils.” It further pro- 
vides that superintendents of schools shall 
have power to unite institutes of non- 
certificated employees and to hold annual 
institutes of non-certificated employees in 
the same manner as teachers institutes. 


A. B. 935 O’Day. Provides that all 
state officers and employees shall be paid 
twice a month. 


A. B. 999 Houser, F. F., and 22 others. 
Provides no regulation of any state agency 
shall be effective until approved by the 
Attorney-General. Certain types of regu- 
lations are exempted. 


A. B. 1020 Johnson et al. Requires 
merit system for non-certificated employees 
to be established in districts with a.d.a. of 
850 or more. 
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A. B. 1030 Tenney et al. An act cre- 
ating a Commission on Vocational Train- 
ing, Retraining and Guidance, defining its 
powers and duties and making an appro- 
priation therefor. 


A. B. 1050 Turner. Adds a new section 
relating to construction and maintenance 
of dormitories for high school pupils and 
junior college pupils in high school 
districts. 


A. B. 1051 Turner. Amends School 
Code section 2.680. In the election for 
the formation of a junior college district, 
the county superintendent of schools shall 
appoint three qualified electors in each 
elementary district to conduct the election 
therein. 


A. B. 1052 Turner. Amends section 
2.85. Relates to the holding of an election 
to determine whether a newly-formed ele- 
mentary school district, or a district com- 
prised within a newly-formed union ele- 
mentary school district, shall become part 
of a high school district, as provided else- 
where in the code. 


A. B. 1053 Turner. Adds a new section 
to School Code and provides: “No terri- 
tory which is not contiguous to a school 
district may be annexed, merged, united 


or otherwise attached to, or made a part 
of, such district except in such cases as are 
specifically provided for in this code.” 


A. B. 1060 Salsman. Amends section 
5.570. Amends the sick leave law and 
provides that the amount paid a substitute 
employee during any such month or 
months of leave shall be less than the salary 
due the employee absent from his duties. 
It also provides that such absence shall 
apply for accident as well as sickness. 


A. B. 1062 Desmond. Repeals School 
Code sections 6.34, 6.36 which provide that 
the school district may do work by day 
labor. 


A. B. 1064 Robertson. Adds a new 
section and provides a new teaching cre- 
dential for substitute teachers. 


A. B. 1066 Call. Amends School Code 
sections 5.652, 5.653. (CTA Tenure bill). 
Relates to the term “incompetency” as 
used in the code section on the causes for 
dismissal of a permanent employee. It per- 
mits the suspension of a permanent em- 
ployee, charged with incompetency or with 
physical or mental disability. 


A. B. 1067 Call. Amends School Code 
section 5.490 and repeals sections 5.491, 
5.492. Eliminates the certification require- 
ment for a lecturer employed by the prin- 
cipal of any school when not more than 
four lectures are given. 
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A. B. 1070 Burns et al. Adds a new 
section to Health and Safety Code. Pro- 
vides that Department of Public Health 
shall have power to establish and administer 
a program of service for physically handi- 
capped persons under the age of 21 years 
in cooperation with the Federal govern- 
ment, and to receive and expend all funds 
made available to the Department by the 
Federal Government. 


A. B. 1078 Voight and 26 others. Ap- 
propriation of $2,500,000 for purchase of 
land and construction of buildings for 
California State Nautical School. 


A. B. 1093 Weybret. Appropriation 
for revolving fund of California Polytech- 
nic School. 


A. B. 1095 Weybret. Appropriation for 
purchase of land for California Polytech- 
nic School. 


A. B. 1096 Weybret. Appropriation for 
purchase of land for California Polytech- 
nic School. 


A. B. 1097 Weybret. Appropriation for 
minor construction at California Polytech- 
nic School. 


A. B. 1098 Weybret. Appropriation for 
construction and improvements at Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic School. 


A. B. 1110 Meeham. Relates to leaves 
of absence of school district non-certificated 
employees performing military services. 


A. B. 1136 Miller. Permits the govern- 
ing board of school district to pay commis- 
sions for the sale or lease of property. 


A. B. 1148 Leonard and Johnson. Pro- 
vides a new section to School Code to 
read: “No absence of a pupil from school 
for the purpose of having dental service 
rendered shall be deemed absent in com- 
puting average daily attendance.” 


A. B. 1153 Phillips. Appropriation for 
construction and improvements for Calli- 
fornia School for the Blind. 


A. B. 1154 Phillips. Appropriation for 
construction and improvements for Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf. 


A. B. 1160 Bashore and Dills. Amends 
School Code section 5.460. Permits the 
holder of an elementary certificate to act 
as librarian in an elementary school. 


A. B. 1162 Green. An act to add sec- 
tion 5.534 to School Code, relating to the 
service in the armed forces of the United 
States of certificated employees of school 
districts. Protects the tenure and other 


contractual rights of certificated employees 
of school districts who are in service in 
the armed forces of the United States. 


A. B. 1163 Green. Amends School Code 
sections 3.122 and 3.172. Provides for the 
determination of the ages of children ap- 
plying for admission to kindergarten and 
first grade of public schools, as of Septem- 
ber 1. (See also S. B. 1172.) 


A. B. 1164 Howser. Relates to the 
maintenance of activities by student organ- 
izations on property of a school district. 


A. B. 1167 Evans. Adds a new section 
to School Code. Entitles any certificated 
employee to five days leave for illness or 
same for three years up to a total of 15 
holder of an elementary certificate to act 
days on pay. 


A. B. 1168 Turner. Permits the employ- 
ment of a teacher from day to day in 
special day and evening classes. If such em- 
ployment is continued beyond three months, 
such teacher shall be classed as 
bationary. 


pro- 


A. B. 1169 Turner. Amends School 
Code section 3.673 and provides that at- 
tendance of pupils upon vacation schools 
shall be counted as part of the average 
daily attendance of the regular schools of 
the district. 


A. B. 1170 Turner. Adds a new sec- 
tion, and provides that the governing board 
of a district maintaining a junior college 
may purchase and resell to students enrolled 
in the junior college, textbooks and other 
instructional materials. 


A. B. 1174 Bashore. Relates to the 


purchase of property for California Poly- 
technic School. 


A. B. 1189 Dillworth, Amends the 
Community Recreation Law to eliminate 
provisions requiring certain school district 
employees to possess recreation certificates. 


A. B. 1195 Hastain. Amends School 
Code section 4.375 to wipe out all of the 
provisions of the over-all tax for school 
districts. (Same as S. B. 1209.) 


A. B. 1196 Hastain. Defines members 
of district boards as district employees for 


the purposes of Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws. 


A. B. 1203 Miller. Requires out-of-state 
students attending junior colleges to pay 
tuition. 


A. B. 1204 Leonard and Thurman. 
Adds a new article to School Code relat- 
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ing to the establishment of courses in mili- 
tary science and tactics in the public sec- 
ondary schools. 


A. B. 1223 Maloney and Gallagher. Per- 
mits school districts to place employees 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act. 


A. B. 1228 Call. Includes printing and 
related work as “public works” of state and 
political subdivisions. 


A. B. 1231 Burns, M. J. Appropriation 
for construction and improvements at 
Humboldt State College. 


A. B. 1232 Burns, M. J. Appropria- 


tion for the support of Humboldt State 
College. 


A. B. 1234 Evans. Provides that any 
employee of the state or any of its sub- 
divisions who enters the military, naval or 
marine service shall be granted a leave-of- 
absence and shall receive his regular com- 
pensation for the first 30 days during said 
service in any calendar year. 


A. B. 1241 McCollister. Appropriation 
for construction and improvements for Cali- 
fornia Maritime Academy. 


A. B. 1244 Phillips. Adds new sections 
to School Code. Permits a district with 
more than 300 pupils in a. d. a. to contract 
with the office of the county superintend- 
ent of schools for supervision of instruc- 
tion. 


A. B. 1248 Stream and Daley. Amends 
School Code section 1.70 to permit a school 
district ‘“‘in its discretion to require any 
pupil or pupils, their parents or guardians, 
to reimburse the board for such portions of 
the cost of such transportation as said gov- 
erning board may determine.” 


A. B. 1305 Tenney. Adds new section 
to School Code, relating to maintenance of 
special day and evening high school classes 
on Saturday. 


A. B. 1310 Salsman. Appropriation for 
support of San Jose State College. 


A. B. 1311 Stream, Lowrey and Knight. 
Amends section 1.340 and add new section 
to School Code, relating to employment 
of minor children. 


A. B. 1312 Robertson. Appropriation 
for construction and purchase of land for 
Santa Barbara State College. 


A. B. 1313 Robertson. Appropriation 
for support of Santa Barbara State College. 


A. B. 1314 Dilworth. Relates to the ap- 
plication of School Code sections to unified 
school districts. 
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A. B. 1315 Doyle. Provides that the 
county board of supervisors shall care for 
excess cost to a school district in which a 
detention home is located. 


A. B. 1316 Doyle. Requires county 
board of supervisors to furnish supplies and 
equipment for detention home schools. 


A. B. 1321 Richie. Appropriation for 
support of San Diego State College. 


A. B. 1322 Richie. Appropriation for 
construction and improvements at San 
Diego State College. 


A. B. 1329 Millington. Appropriation 
for support of Chico State College. 


A. B. 1330 Millington. Appropriation 
for construction and improvements at Chico 


State College. 


A. B. 1340 Burns, H. M. Appropriation 
for construction and improvements at 
Fresno State College. 


A. B. 1341 Burns, H. M. Appropriation 
for support of Fresno State College. 


A. B. 1354 Bennett. Credit Unions. 


A. B. 1370 O’Day et al. Appropriation 
for construction and improvement of San 
Francisco State College. 


A. B. 1371 O’Day et al. Appropriation 
for support of San Francisco State College. 


A. B. 1385 Desmond. Permits the 
owner of a tract of land lying partly within 
and partly without a school district to have 
the tract wholly included in or excluded 
from the district. 


A. B. 1387 Desmond. Requires all work 
by the state, county, city or school district 
to be done by private contractors, and pro- 
vides that actual emergency work may be 
done without calling for bids at a percent- 


age commission not to exceed 10% of the 


total cost of said project. 


A. B. 1399 Maloney. Permits governing 
board of district to pay premium on group 
life, accident and health insurance of em- 
ployees. 





A. B. 1409 Middough and Robertson. 
Provides that the school board may pur- 
chase and resell to pupils at cost, supplies 
which are not required to be furnished in 
connection with class work. 


A. B. 1410 Middough. Amends School 
Code section 1.33. Permits a governing 





board of a school district to withhold 
grades or recommendations earned by pu- 
pils until the district is reimbursed for loss 
or damage of property occasioned by such 
pupil. 


A. B. 1464 Leonard. Increases appro- 
priations from horse-racing funds for Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic School. 


A. B. 1477 Poole. Amends School Code 
section 5.795 relating to the Personnel 
Commission for non-certificated employees. 
It provides “Pursuant to the said rules the 
commission shall classify positions, estab- 
lish a compensation plan, conduct exami- 
nations, establish eligible lists, maintain 
personnel records, and perform such other 
personnel activties necessary to operate as 
a personnel agency for the classified 
service.” 


A. B. 1478 Poole. Adds a new section 
to School Code, relating to civil service of 
non-certificated employees and provides 
“Whenever a classified employee or em- 
ployees are to be laid off, the order of lay- 
off within the class shall be determined by 
length of service. The employee who has 
been employed the shortest time in the 
class shall be laid off first.” 


A. B. 1505 Evans. Amends section 
5.1123 of the local’ retirement act, and 
provides that the minimum benefits for 
teachers or employees who have retired on 
full service, which is not less than 15 years 
of service in the district, shall not be less 
than $50 per month. Teachers or em- 
ployees with less than 15 years of service in 
the district prior to normal retirement shall 
receive proportionate amounts. 


A. B. 1506 Green and Allen. Appro- 
priation for support of high school cadet 
companies. 


A. B. 1508 Green and Lowrey. Adds 
new section to School Code, to protect 
the retirement rights of a teacher who is 
on leave from a California school in serv- 
ice in the armed forces of the United 
States because of the national emergency. 


A. B. 1510 Houser and Leonard. Pro- 
vides that State employees not in State 
civil service shall be required to take the 
oath required of other State employees. 


A. B. 1516 Maloney and Green. Permits 
private school pupils to participate in the 
benefit and relief associations of public 
school pupils. 


A. B. 1526 Carlson and Tenney. Adds 
new sections to School Code and provides: 
“No State-owned college, university, or 
other school shall charge any tuition, lab- 
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oratory or other fees of any child of any 
veteran of the United States military serv- 
ice who has a service-connected disability.” 


A. B. 1529 Daley and Stream. Appro- 
priation of $5,000 for State Historical As- 
sociation. 


A. B. 1615 Burns, M. J. Adds new sec- 
tion to School Code, relating to training 
schools maintained at state colleges. 


A. B. 1619 Call. Amends School Code 
section 6.170. This and the following 
four bills by Mr. Call merely change the 
term “boards of school trustees” to “gov- 
erning boards of school districts.” 


A. B. 1620 Call. 
section 4.700. 


Amends School Code 


A. B. 1621 Call. 
section 3.491. 


Amends School Code 


A. B. 1622 Call. 
section 5.410. 


Amends School Code 


A. B. 1623 Call. 
section 6.1. 


Amends School Code 


A. B. 1624 Del Mutolo. Appropriates 
funds for construction, etc. at San Jose 
State College. 


A. B. 1638 Doyle. Relates to the estab- 
lishment of school camps. 


A. B. 1643 Evans. Relates to the dis- 
missal of probationary employees of school 
districts by the unanimous vote of the gov- 
erning board. 


A. B. 1676 Phillips. Appropriation for 
support of California School for the Blind. 
A. B. 1677 Phillips. Appropriation for 
support of California School for the Deaf. 


A. B. 1679 Potter. Amends School Code 
section 5.722, relating to sabbatical leave. 


A. B. 1686 Robertson. Relates to main- 
tenance of cafeterias on campuses of State 
Colleges. 


A. B. 1688 Robertson, Call, Green, John- 
son, Lowrey, Howser, F. N., and Mrs. 
Daley. California Teachers Association 
proposal relative to the State Teachers Re- 
tirement System. 


A. B. 1690 Sawallisch. 


Amends School 
Code sections 3.730-3.738 inclusive, and 
adds new sections relating to physical edu- 
cation and related activities in the public 
schools. 


A. B. 1713 Cronin. Credit unions. 


A. B. 1729 Lowrey. Amends section 
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2.446 and adds new section providing that 
when a district is annexed to a union ele- 
mentary school district, boundaries of high 
school districts shall not be changed. 


A. B. 1731 Cain. Requires bidder on 
public work to name subcontractor and 
amount bidder will pay subcontractor. Pro- 
hibits addition or substitution of sub- 
contractors. 


A. B. 1735 O’Day. Requires cooks em- 


ployed by the state to be paid the prevail- 
ing rate of wages. 


A. B. 1738 Richie. Makes it unlawful 
for any public agency to restrict the po- 
litical activities of certain officers and em- 
ployees. 


A. B. 1756 Meehan and Kilpatrick. 
Amends School Code sections 5.792, 5.796, 
relating to the merit system of non-certi- 
ficated employees. 


A. B. 1781 Dilworth. Provides for de- 
fense of county officers and employees on 


actions for damages, under stated con- 
ditions. 


A. B. 1787 Daley, Stream and Leonard. 
Adds new section to School Code and pro- 
vides a merit system for non-certificated 
employees of school districts. 


A. B. 1791 Turner. Amends School 
Code section 2.492. Prohibits the transfer 
of an elementary school from one high 
school district to another, if the former 
would be left with an assessed valuation of 
$25,000 per unit of a.d.a. 


A. B. 1792 Turner. Amends School 
Code sections 2.961, 2.962, 2.1080, relat- 


ing to ‘vacancies and the appointment of 
school trustees. 


A. B. 1850 Gaffney, O’Day and Collins, 
George D. Provides for insurance of motor 
vehicle liability by the state. 


A. B. 1860 Hawkins. Establishes a 
Vocational Education Rehabilitation and 
Training Board and makes an appropria- 
tion therefor. 


A. B. 1862 Hawkins and Pelletier. Re- 


lates to permits for the employment of 
minors. 


A. B. 1863 Maloney. Permits a school 
district to place its employees under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


A. B. 1877 Daley and Stream. Adds 
new section to the Code, relating to an 
alternative merit system for non-certificated 
employees. 


A. B. 1883 Dills, Bennett and Green. 
Authorizes a school district to pay certain 
medical expenses for injuries received by 
pupils. 


A. B. 1908 O’Day and 10 others. Pro- 
vides for local relief projects for, among 
others, school districts. 


A. B. 1931 Kellems and Robertson. 
Creates at Santa Barbara a branch of Uni- 
versity of California and abolishes Santa 
Barbara State College and provides for 
transfer to the Regents of all properties 
belonging to Santa Barbara State College. 


A. B. 1938 Bennett. Amends School 
Code section 1.111, relating to the appoint- 
ment of physical inspectors and nurses in 
public schools. 


A. B. 1939 Bennett. Relates to the at- 
tendance of pupils in California schools 
from adjoining states. 


A. B. 1940 Bennett. Amends Section 
3.490, relating to continuation education. 


A. B. 1943 Dills. Repeals School Code 
section 2.2120 pertaining to the time of 
formation of a school district. 


A. B. 1944 Dills. Amends sections 
A.422, 3.460, 3.480, 3.807 and repeals 
section 3.482 of the Code all relating to 
evening schools and special day and eve- 
ning classes. 


A. B. 1945 Dills. Requires that all con- 
tracts let by the state or political subdi- 
visions shall provide that at least 30% of 
the men employed shall be 45 years of 
age or over. 


A. B. 1952 Crowley and Weybret. Pro- 
vides additional state support for school 
districts having increases in a.d.a. of 10% 
or more. (Same as S. B. 906.) 


A. B. 1958 Dilworth. Appropriation for 
support of University of California. 

A. B. 1959 Doyle. An act to provide 
for the granting of funds to school districts 
for the inspection, repair, reconstruction, 
replacement, alteration or erection of build- 
ings, and making an appropriation therefor. 


A. B. 1960 Doyle. Amends School Code 
section 4.970, which relates to school dis- 
trict bonds. 


A. B. 1961 Gallagher. Amends School 
Code section 4.950, relating to the keeping 
of attendance in junior colleges. 


A. B. 1962 Gallagher. Relates to stu- 
dent body funds and organizations. 


A. B. 1963 Gallagher. Repeals Code 
section relating to high school pupils at- 
tending high school in adjoining States. 
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A. B. 1965 Garland. An act to provide 
for the further development of vocational 
education in California by accepting Fed- 
eral funds. 


A. B. 1966 Green and Lowrey. An act 
to protect the certification rights of teach- 
ers in military service. 


A. B. 1967 Howser. Relates to school 
district funds. 


A. B. 1970 Maloney. Relates to liability 
in damages of officers and employees of 
school districts. 


A. B. 1972 McCollister. Appropriation 
for California Maritime Academy. 


A. B. 1980 Poulson. Amends School 
Code section 6.771, relating to charges for 


the use of public schoolhouses, property 
and grounds. 


A. B. 1994 Miller. Amends School Code 
section 3.222, relating to the designation of 
high schools. 


A. B. 1995 Miller. Amends section 
4.910, relating to high school courses. 


A. B. 1996 Miller. Adds a new article 
to School Code and authorizes two or more 
contiguous junior college districts to unite 
to form a single junior college district. 


A. B. 1997 Miller. Amends the School 
Code relating to school district libraries. 


A. B. 2004 Mifler. Relates to the edu- 
cation of mentally-handicapped children 
and is in substantially the same form as the 
existing law relating to the education of 
physically-handicapped children. (Identical 
to A. B. 2028.) 


A. B. 2005 Daley and Kepple. Amends 
section 3.93, which relates to maintenance 
of public school classes on Saturday. 


A. B. 2014 Desmond. Adds new sec- 
tions to the Code relating to the advance- 
ment of musical education and apprecia- 
tion of music. 


A. B. 2028 Miller. Relates to the edu- 
cation of mentally-handicapped children 
and identical to A. B. 2004. 


A. B. 2050 Green, Dickey, Johnson, 
Allen, Lowrey, Tenney, Wollenberg, 
Cooke, Call, Bashore, and Gunlock. Pro- 
vides for celebration of induction into cit: 
izenship of naturalized citizens and minors 
attaining their majority. 


A. B. 2080 Burns, H. M. Amends sec’ 
tion 3.352, relating to junior colleges and 
requires students in junior colleges main: 
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tained by state colleges to pay same fees 
as state college students. 


A. B. 2092 Poulson. Relates to fees charged 
to students. Authorizes state controller to 
determine what fees may be charged public 
school pupils. 


A. B. 2093 Poulson. Provides health 
supervision in school districts by county 
health department in lieu of by district on 
order of county board of supervisors. 


A. B. 2096 Poulson. Adds a new sec- 
tion and relates to powers and duties of 
governing boards of school districts. Pro- 
hibits entering contract after first of July 
and before budget has been adopted. 


A. B.. 2101 Poulson. Prohibits appro- 
priation of state funds to school districts 
for classes maintained wholly by funds re- 
ceived from the Federal government. 


A. B. 2111 Call. Amends School Code 
sections 4.962, 4.973, relating to issuance 
of school bonds. 


A. B. 2149 Johnson. Provides for and 
regulates the certification of librarians. 


A. B. 2150 Johnson. Relates to attend- 
ance of teachers at institutes and other 
educational meetings. 


A. B. 2151 Johnson. Amends School 
Code section 6:224. Authorizes district 
board to require bidders on new school 
buildings to bid on purchasing materials 
from existing building on same grounds. 


A. B. 2152 Johnson. Amends School 
Code section 2.51, relating to the govern- 
ment of public school elections under char- 
ter provisions. 


A. B. 2153 Johnson. Amends School 
Code section 1.101, which relates to health 
supervision in the public schools. 


A. B. 2154 Johnson. Relates to the 
authorization of service in the public 
schools and is the Credential Bill of the 
State Department of Education. 


A. B. 2155 Johnson. Appropriation for 
construction and improvement at Univers- 
ity of California. 


A. B. 2157 Dickey. Prohibits any public 
employee receiving an annual salary of 
$3000 or more from engaging in private 
practice of any profession or vocation. 


A. B. 2201 Kepple. Amends sections 
5.1103, and 5.1123, relating to district re- 
tirement systems and permits such systems 








to provide maximum as well as minimum 
benefits. 





A. B. 2218 Weber. Amends sections 
4.871, 4.884, relating to evening schools. 
Increases apportionments to evening high 
schools and junior colleges maintained by 
high school districts. 





A. B. 2219 Weber. Amends section 
2.510, which relates to the petition for the 
formation of a high school district. 


A. B. 2220 Weber. Adds new sections 
to Political Code, specifically including 
junior college districts within provision of 
Political Code section 3719 relating to is- 
suance of tax anticipation warrants. 


A. B. 2221 Weber. Amends School 
Code section 5.430, relating to the certifi- 
cation of school principals. 


A. B. 2224 Bennett and 15 others. Pro- 
vides for local relief projects for SRA for, 
among others, school districts. 


A. B. 2249 Burns, H. M. Provides a 
unified and co-ordinated program of con- 
struction, repair and improvement of State 
colleges, including buildings, and making 
an appropriation therefore. (Same as 
S. B. 1108.) 


A. B. 2254 Houser. Pertains to the 
adoption of group life, health and accident 
insurance plans and provides for the de- 
duction from compensation for payment 
of same. 


A. B. 2261 Donnelly. Appropriates 
horse-racing funds to state colleges and 
junior colleges having agricultural depart- 
ments. 


A. B. 2261 Robertson. Authorizes state 
compensation insurance fund to _ issue 
motor vehicle liability insurance. 


A. B. 2297 Lyon. Amends section 5.653, 
relating to the suspension of permanent 
employees of school districts. 


A. B. 2304 Doyle. Provides that ele- 
mentary districts of the state shall be an- 
nexed to high school districts. 

A. B. 2316 Thurman. Relates to the 
attendance of a high school pupil resid- 
ing in California in a high school in an 
adjoining state. 


A. B. 2318 Waters. 
cal leave of teachers. 


Relates to sabbati- 


A. B. 2322 Bashore, Kellems and Gar- 
land. Makes Good Friday a legal holiday. 


A. B. 2323 Burns, H. M. Amends 
School Code section 2.81, relating to 
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school districts situated partially in two 
counties. 





A. B. 2324 Burns, H. M. Amends 
School Code section 5.541, relating to no- 
tice which must be given. by teachers or 
principals for the opening or closing of 
schools. 






A. B. 2334 Del Mutolo. Provides no 
person may be appointed to civil office 
prior to continuous residence in the state 
for five years. 


A. B. 2339 O’Day. An act to provide 
that persons in receipt of pensions from 
public bodies shall not receive such pen- 
sions while employed and receiving com- 
pensation for such employment if pension 
is $100 per month or more. 


A. B. 2341 Potter. Amends School 
Code section 5.822 and includes in the 
computation of service for retirement time 
spent on leave of absence for which com- 
pensation is received from insurance carrier 
of the employing agency. 


A. B. 2349 Tenney et al. Relating to 
the use of school-buildings by members of 
the Communist Party. 


A. B. 2351 Tenney. Provides for the 
payment of prevailing rates of wages to any 
musician employed by the State or by any 
department or agency thereof or by any 
county, municipality, or other political sub- 
division thereof. 


A. B. 2355 Tenney. Amends School 
Code section 3.760, which relates to the 
courses-of-study which must be followed in 
the day elementary schools and legalizes 
either 6-year or 8-year schools. 


A. B. 2410 Hawkins. Relates to dis- 
crimination on account of race, color, or 
religion. 


A. B. 2422 Turner. Relates to sound- 
deadening materials in buildings and struc- 
tures in which sound-amplifying devices 
are used. 


A. B. 2448 Hawkins. Places the county 
elementary school supervision funds under 
the control of the county board of edu- 
cation. 


A. B. 2459 Johnson. Relates to the 
absence of public employees on military or 
naval duty. 


A. B. 2510 Kellems. Permits persons 
receiving training in cosmetology through 
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the public school system to take cosmetol- 
ogy board examinations. 


A. B. 2545 Turner. Permits the use of 
public school premises for religious pur- 
poses. 


A. B. 2556 Crowley. An act for the 
care and education of pupils of California 
School for the Blind who are both deaf 
and blind. 


A. M. 2559 Del Mutolo. 
Friday a holiday. 


Makes Good 


Assembly Constitational 
Amendments and 
Resolutions 


A. C. A. 3 Stream. Proposed amend- 
ment to Article 13 of the Constitution, re- 
lating to limitation of tax rates. 


A. C. A. 10 Johnson. Proposed amend- 
ment to Article 4 of the Constitution, re- 
lating to initiative measures. 


A. C. A. 13 Houser, and 23 other As- 
semblymen. Proposed amendment to Ar- 
ticle 1 of the Constitution, relating to equal 
rights for men and women. 


A. C. A. 17 Kilpatrick and Burkhalter. 


Provides for a unicameral legislature. 


A. C. A. 19 Kepple. Proposed amend- 
ment to Section 3lc of Article 4 of the 
Constitution, relative to ownership of stock 
by school districts. ° 


A. C. A. 38 McCollister. Proposed 
amendment to Article 9 of the Constitu- 
tion, requiring the transportation of pri- 
vate school pupils by school districts. 


A. C. A. 40 Dilworth. Proposed amend- 
ment to Article 11 of the Constitution, 
relative to limitation of county taxes. 


A. C. R. 4 Kellems. Provides for the 
appropriation of $5,000 to conduct an in- 
vestigation of subversive activities in the 
State school system, which includes all units 
supported in whole or in part by State 
funds. 


A. C. R. 13 Tenney et al. Relative to 
a Joint Fact-Finding Committee on un- 
American activities. Adopted. 


A. C. R. 15 Gallagher, and all of the 
San Francisco Assemblymen. Inviting the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators to meet in San Francisco in Febru- 
ary, 1942. 


A. C. R. 20 Del Mutolo. Public recog- 
nition of citizenship at 21 years of age. 


Senate Education Committee 


Herbert W. Slater, Chairman 


John D. Foley, Vice-Chairman 


George M. Biggar 
Oliver J. Carter 
Randolph Collier 
Charles H. Deuel 
Ray W. Hays 
Chris N. Jespersen 
John Phillips 

John Harold Swan 


Santa Rosa 
San Jose 
Covelo 
Redding 
Yreka 
Chico 
Fresno 
Atascadero 
Banning 
Sacramento 


Assembly Education Committee 


Miss Eleanor Miller, Chairman 


Hugh M. Burns 
Michael J. Burns 
Melvyn I. Cronin 
Ralph C. Dills 
Nelson S. Dilworth 
Thomas J. Doyle 
Dan Gallagher 
Robert Miller Green 
Harvey E. Hastain 
Gardiner Johnson 
Jacob M. Leonard 
Charles M. Weber 


Pasadena 
Fresno 
Eureka 

San Francisco 
Compton 
Hemet 

Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Brawley 
Berkeley 
Hollister 
Stockton 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Three California Books 


1. Ninety Years of Education in Califor- 
nia: 1846-1936. Professor Fletcher Harper 
Swift of the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of California, has written of this book 
as “a valuable contribution to the history 
of education in California.” He states: “It 
assembles the most significant facts in con- 
nection with the evolution of our various 
educational institutions, and presents these 
facts in their human setting. I am impressed 
with the breadth of interest and the delight- 
ful manner of presentation.” 

‘A book invaluable to the educator and 
historian, remarks the Oakland Tribune, 
“and genuinely interesting to the great 
many who journey through many paths into 


_the story of the State’s past.” 


2. Origin and Development of the Uni- 
versity of California. This book gives, in its 
first part, in a graphic manner the origin of 
the University of California in the pioneer 
College of California which was opened in 
Oakland in 1853, the outcome of the first 
movement for a college in California. It is 
fascinating pioneer history. 


The second part presents in a comprehen- 
sive manner the development of the Uni- 
versity from 1868, when the College of 
California became its inceptive part. 


Every Californian interested in the history 
of his state will desire to read this colorful 
presentation. 


3. Berkeley, California: The Story of 
the Evolution of a Hamlet into a City of 
Culture and Commerce. Such has been 
Berkeley's relation to all California that this 
book is one of worth to every citizen of our 
commonwealth. Interest in it has been wide- 
spread. 


These valuable books can be secured from 
the author, Dr. W. W. Ferrier, 2716 Hille- 
gass Avenue, Berkeley. Prices delivered: 
$2.50 for Ninety Years of Education in Cal- 
ifornia; $3 for the University history; $2.50 
for the Berkeley history. 


Mental Measurements Yearbook, 1940, 
edited by Oscar Krisen Buros, is a volume 
oi 700 pages, 714 by 1014 inches, price $6; 
10% discount on orders sent directly to 
Mental Measurements Yearbook, a coopera 
tive nonprofit service for test-users, 32 
Lincoln Avenue, Highland Park, N. J. 


Two hundred and fifty psychologists, 
subject-matter specialists, teachers, and test 
technicians cooperated in making this guide 
available to test-users by contributing 
frankly critical reviews, helping test-users to 
make discriminating selections from among 
the hundreds of tests on the market. 
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THERE IS NO OTHER WAY 


Leonard L. Bowman, Santa Barbara; State Director for California, 
National Education Association 






Bm American public has every right to look many of us fail in our own affairs to practice 
to the public school teachers for leadership in what we teach. 

meeting the problems that confront education in 
the Nation today. For who is supposed to be more 
familiar with educational problems than the teach- 
ers themselves? Who is supposed to be more con- 
cerned about these problems than the teachers of 


We have the professional organizations, but 
without proper support their effectiveness is di- 
minished. California Teachers Association with 
its more than 38,000 members is listened to with 


America? respect and appreciation in the highest counsels of 
We can meet our responsibility to the American this State. The National Education Association 
people only through our professional organiza- with only one teacher in five in its membership 
tions. There is no other way. Who is supposed does not hold a relative position in the Nation. 
to believe more in cooperation and procedure 
through organization than the teachers? We all The teachers of America must be heard. We 
teach these principles. Perhaps it is fortunate that will be heard only when we support our National 
our students and the public do not know how Education Association in much greater numbers. 





TWO ADVANTAGES in using 
this Bank for Personal Loans 








One advantage is economy — this bank affords These loans may be made on borrower's signa- 
the lowest prevailing rates. The second advant- ture only, to teachers with public school tenure. 
age is even more important : good credit standing _ Rate: $6.00 per $100.00 for full year, including 


with a bank is considered a mark of character special life insurance to cover the unpaid balance. 


and capacity. Borrowers here who make their 













loan payments in a businesslike manner build 


credit standing for future use. aN MER IC PN saree 
COMPANY 


Many Offices Serving Northern California 
Banking SINCE oh yt 


HEAD OFFICE : SAN FRANCISCO 









Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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@ It’s fun to dream of vacation 
time... places to go, friends to visit,~ 
things to see... and exciting to know 
these dreams can come true! Planning does the 


(3 fy trick. A well planned vacation 
og ) 


s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s your vacation dollars into 
:, m-o-r-e pleasure. So dream 


a while on paper...in a 


__ letter tell the kind of va- ~\ M \ 
al LZ cation you’d really like. eh 
~/_ \\" re 
Tm, \ <2 ori 
e What part of the country © How long do you want to be 
do you want to visit? away? 


= weve nb the , W hat particular resorts, scenic 


spots, or National Parks would 


e What particular towns you like to visit? 


would you like to visit? 


e What are your favorite ® About how much will you 
hobbies or pastimes? spend on your entire vacation? 


To help you plan your vacation trip, a 

staff of travel experts is maintained by 

Santa Fe Trailways—the personnel of 

the Travel & Tour Bureau. Guided by 

your letter, they’ll build you a “tailor 
made” vacation trip ... send you maps, colorful folders about the 
places you'll see, suggestions about side-trips and clothes to wear, hotel 
information, costs, and all necessary details. Enjoy a thrilling, edu- 
cational, pleasure-full vacation this year... make your dreams 
come true! Start planning now... write Santa Fe Trailways 
Travel & Tour Bureau today! 





